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THE R. E. A. GOES FORWARD—AGAIN! 
THIS TIME IT IS THE JOURNAL 


The editorial work of the Association has passed two stages, and is now 
entering upon a third. For many years the General Secretary attended to 
everything involved in the publication of our magazine and other documents. 
Dr. Cope realized that the editorial function suffered, because it had to com- 
pete with other imperative duties of his office. 

Several changes and experiments made during the three years since his 
death have pointed the way toward permanent improvement of the journal. 
The enlargement of the Association’s staff to include a General Secretary, 
an Assistant to the General Secretary, and an Editorial Secretary has at last 
opened the way towards a long-desired general overhauling of the entire plan 
for the magazine and other publications. The Editorial Committee, consist- 
ing of Messrs. George A. Coe, Luther A. Weigle, John L. Lobingier, J. M. 
Artman and Laird T. Hites, after thorough study based on extended cor- 
respondence with a great many members, made a number of recommenda- 
tions to the Board of Directors. The principal items, as approved by the 
Board, are outlined here. 


NUMBER OF ISSUES, TYPOGRAPHY, SIZE 


1. Beginning with 1927, there will be ten issues of the journal, instead 
of six as heretofore. Nine issues will be devoted to current materials. The 
tenth number, that of June, will be devoted to the annual convention. In 
July and August the journal will not appear. 

2. Each issue will contain 96 or more pages. 

3. The publication date will be the 10th of each month. 

4. Instead of one column, as at present, the page will contain two col- 


umns of ten point type. 
MONOGRAPHS 


In addition to regular issues of the journal, the Association will publish 
occasional monographs. Monograph material will consist of research-reports, 
surveys, and documentary source-materials that are too lengthy for publica- 
tion as articles. Several studies are now in progress, looking toward pub- 
lication in this form. 

Details of publication and distribution remain to be completed. Some 
organizations find it desirable to issue monographs through book publishers, 
and we may adopt this plan. If the Association itself publishes and dis- 
tributes them, the Committee feels that the most equitable method of circu- 
lation is by subscription, the subscriber agreeing to receive all volumes at 
the rate of approximately one cent a page. Single sales would be at a higher 
price. 

CONTENTS OF THE JOURNAL 


Several pages of signed editorials will appear in each issue of the jour- 
nal. Their main purpose will be the interpretation of current events and 
trends in religious and moral education. They will be prepared by persons 
outside as well as inside the staff of the Association. 

Our experience with symposia indicates that the grouping of articles 
upon different phases of a single problem is worth while, but that the number 
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of articles should be restricted to four or five. It is expected that such groups 
of articles will appear in most issues of the journal. 

Research reports will occupy increasing space. A strong Research Com- 
mission is being organized within the Association, and several immediate 
projects are awaiting its consideration. At least one fundamental research 
article will appear in each issue of the journal. 

Current events and news articles will receive more attention than here- 
tofore. Articles now in preparation are, The California Religious Education 
Bill; Research in the Iowa Laboratories ; Progress of Religious Education in 
Greater New York; Developments in the South. . . . Briefer notes of 
significant events will also be published. 

Book reviews will be increasingly valuable. Many more volumes in 
fields related to religious education will be reviewed—character aspects of 
public school education, the home, playground movements, delinquency and 
reform,—in fact volumes in all fields which have relation to the development 
of character and moral values in society. In May and in November there 
will be omnibus reviews of new text-books. At frequent intervals articles 
will appear upon recent literature in fields related to religion and moral 
education, as for example: the treatment of character-formation in recent 
works upon sociology and social psychology; the treatment of character- 
formation in recent works upon educational psychology; the bearing upon 
religion and morals of recent literature in the field of psycho-analysis. 

A new department will be a section of brief abstracts of important 
articles in current journals. The purpose of this service is to call the atten- 
tion of members to this significant material, which they would otherwise 
possibly overlook. 


INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP FEE 

The Editorial Committee raises the question whether, in view of the 
greatly increased service that the Association will now render, one conspicu- 
ous item being the larger and more frequent issues of the journal, the mem- 
bers would not gladly respond to a proposal to increase the dues to $5.00 a 
year. On the basis of magazine subscription alone, six issues at $4.00 now 
cost 67 cents each. Ten issues at $5.00 would cost only 50 cents each. 

The Board of Directors concurs in this opinion, and at the autumn meet- 
ing voted to recommend to the next annual convention an increase of the 
membership fee to $5.00 a year, student members to receive half rates as 
heretofore. 

DATE OF CHANGE 

WATCH FOR THE JANUARY ISSUE. The journal will come 
monthly, beginning with January 10th, omitting July and August. Modifica- 
tions of typography and content will be made at that time. 

The Editor. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION* 


The International Religious Education Association which recently 
met at Toronto, if it solved no problems or reached no epoch-making 
verdicts, at least raised some urgent questions. Indeed, it stirred in 





*Reprinted, by permission, from The Canadian Journal of Religious Thought, May- 
June, 1926, pages 173-4. 
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many minds the greatest of all questions: What is Religious Education? 
What is its sphere? What is its place, for example, in church life, or 
in a theological curriculum? Has it a distinctive place and a special 
work to do, or is it something new to displace all that has hitherto been 
attempted? Has it a field of its own, or is it the whole field of religion 
and its application in a modern world? Is it pedagogy based on psy- 
chology, or is it the whole of theology plus a methodology with newly- 
fashioned curricula? Is its work to teach in the most intelligent way, 
in the light of accredited knowledge, the historic Christian faith, or is 
that faith to be scrapped by it for a new religion compounded of the 
most recent biological and psychological theories, tinctured with a dilu- 
tion of what has hereto been known as the Christian Faith? Does Pro- 
testantism still stand for an evangelical Catholicism based on a revela- 
tion of God’s grace in Christ Jesus, or is it a natural religion and a 
socially built-up ethic that needs no theology, and especially no distinc- 
tive revelation, no incarnation, no redemption and no specific work of 
the Holy Spirit? In short, does Religious Education mean the Christian 
religion scientifically taught to meet the needs of children, youth, and 
men, or is it another religion claiming to be scientific, widely eclectic 
in its doctrine and in no way moored to the historic past? Does Re- 
ligious Education mean Christian Education? These questions may be 
like sword thrusts piercing to the dividing of bone and marrow, but no 
one can have a reading acquaintance with much of the recent literature 
of the Religious Education movement, or follow its conferences and 
watch its programmes, without knowing that such questions must now 
be asked and answered. Especially do they concern Churches that 
claim to have a body of religious truth to teach to their peoples. Are 
such Churches carefully to provide what they believe to be Christian 
Education for their children, or is spiritual food to be provided for them 
by a heterogeneous group calling themselves Religious Educationists? 
Of course, the more co-operation in schemes of education there is be- 
tween Churches that have a common centre for the fixed foot of their 
compasses the better for a nation, for the Churches themselves, and for 
the Kingdom of God in the world. But what if there be no centre? Is 
the Christian teaching of youth then to be reduced to the greatest com- 
mon measure of agreement in the educational heterogeneity, which may 
mean that such teaching has ceased to be a faith and a religion, and has 
become another, if a higher legalism, a natural ethic, richer in social 
content, mayhap, but still without power to energize unto virtue and 
Christian living? Here, there is no disposition to belittle Religious 
Education; but there is certainly the specific intention of enquiring: 
What does it stand for today? Whither is it tending? Where is it 
leading? What are its sanctions? One thing, however, must be said 
here. If Religious Education claims to take over and supersede the 
whole field of theology, there is already abundant evidence that many of 
its exponents will require to be better equipped for their task than they 
at present are. At least, they should be taught to talk otherwise than 
foolishly about theology; they had better learn what it has been his- 
torically and actually is now before they wave it off the field. Even 
theology cannot be understood without some scholarly attainment within 
its own domain. Their Biblical knowledge, too, had better be scien- 
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tifically accurate. Setting up and knocking down grotesque straw dum- 
mies may furnish amusement, but surely cannot be regarded as a serious 
contribution to Religious Education; it may issue in grievous harm to 
vital religion and especially to the Christian religion. Indeed, that is 
what is happening daily, for caricature is usually destructive of the great 
reverences. An equipment that fits men and women to teach an educa- 
tional methodology is one thing, a training to deal with the vast field of 
theology is quite another thing; and it would be well to have the dif- 
ference frankly recognized. 


Comment on the above: 


Inasmuch as The Religious Education Association never has adopted a 
resolution that commits it to the positions here objected to, no reply on 
behalf of the Association would be appropriate. On the other hand, the ques- 
tions raised by our contemporary are so weighty, and they appear to be so 
closely related to apprehensions that exist upon this side of the Great Lakes, 
that we have already solicited and printed one article upon the general sub- 
ject (that of Dr. Squires in the October journal), and we have a definite 
prospect of obtaining still others. We should welcome an article from the 
writer of the unsigned editorial in the Canadian Journal of Religion, in 
which should be set forth in positive form the educational assumptions that 
underlie his criticisms. 





PIOUS PHRASES, OR REAL EDUCATION? 


The leading religious bodies in this country—Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish—have uttered ringing declarations against militarism and on behalf 
of worid-peace. But, though these fair words were spoken with unques- 
tionable sincerity and even emotional fervor, they have not been followed 
up with any sort of religious education that could turn these good wishes 
into genuine decisions and sacrificial actions. 

On the other hand, it appears from a series of articles in the October 
number of the World Tomorrow that an organized process of militarizing 
the American mind is going on—a sort of popular education that reaches 
both the young who are in high school and college and adults who are not. 
The R. O. T. C. in high schools and colleges, the Citizens Military Training 
Camps, and concerted propaganda by speech and by print, are shown to be 
parts of a single policy and system. 

Here is a superb opportunity for teachers, whatever their views as to 
the best way to end war, who desire to make their teaching concrete and 
immediately fruitful. For specific decisions have to be made—Shall we, 
the citizens (young and old), have military training in our high school? 
Shall we have compulsory military training, or any such training at all, in 
our colleges? Shall our son, or shall I myself, elect such training when it 
is offered? Shall we parents send our sons to the Military Training Camp? 
Shall we young men go? ‘Decisions on these points are, as a matter of fact, 
being made; the issue cannot really be evaded, for even if the church schools 
are silent, they become responsible for the drift that they permit. Some 
appropriate material for this kind of teaching can be found in the magazine 
already mentioned, and in War Department documents therein referred to. 

George A. Coe. 
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THE RIGHT, OR THE EXPEDIENT 

In the recent senatorial election of the State of Illinois the voters inter- 
ested in good government were faced with an extraordinary situation. Many 
of our best citizens believed that Magill was the only candidate worthy of 
election; that Smith had betrayed the confidence of the people; that Bren- 
nan was even less worthy than Smith. These same best citizens were con- 
vinced that Magill would be unable to secure enough votes to elect him, 
and that every vote for Magill was in reality a vote for Brennan. In this 
dilemma between the right and the expedient most of our good citizens 
chose expediency. 

Our question is not as to the relative merits of the three candidates. 
On this I am not presuming at this time to pass any judgment. The real 
question has to do with the motives which the voters follow in casting their 
votes. Shall they vote for the men they regard as the most worthy, or shall 
they vote only for those whom they believe may be elected? 

In developing civic righteousness in the youth of the State of Illinois 
our educators are placed in a most difficult position. Shall we tell youth 
to vote for the best men, and the best principles, or shall we tell them to 
cast their vote and influence for measures, and men, regarded as unworthy 
but as expedient? Some of us in Illinois feel that civic righteousness will 
never prevail in this state until the citizens refuse to vote for measures they 
regard as unjust, and for men they regard as unworthy. 


Walter Dill Scott. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION A LA DETROIT 


Every wise teacher knows that the occurrence of a conduct-difficulty 
—an error, a conflict, or a problem—offers one of the best opportunities 
for character education. The method, too, is known: Analysis of the case, 
weighing of relative values, determination of causes and effects, choosing 
a policy for the future, putting the policy into effect. 

Does this principle apply also to blunders made by a whole religious 
society, or on its behalf by its officers? If so, the recent religious upheaval 
in Detroit should promptly find a place in the teaching material of the 
churches. For here was an acute problem: Are the churches and the Y. M. 
C. A. to obey the behests of “business,” or are they not? Here were con- 
trary answers to the question, and contrasting lines of conduct. Here, too, 
was heat engendered by the meeting of opposing principles, as when, in 
the protest meeting of Dr. Atkins’ church, Dr. Hough uttered his apothegm 
to the effect that not even Louis XIV, who said, “I am the state,” had dared 
to say, “I am the church.” 

Any teacher who wants his pupils to know what the church really is 
should seize upon this incident before it has grown cold. What more vivid 
presentation could be made of some of the essential points in a living 
religion? 

This remark applies to all religious schools, whether Jewish, Catholic, 
fundamentalist Protestant, or liberal Protestant. For religious bodies of all 
these sorts were involved in the agitation. Fitting questions for study are: 
Where does our faith or denomination, or our iocal society, stand upon 
issues like this, and how is this issue related to the history or to the founders 


of our faith? 
7 George A. Coe. 
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THE PRESENT SYMPOSIUM 

The symposium upon curriculum questions printed in this issue should 
be regarded as continuous with that upon teaching religion by projects, 
published in our October number. In particular, the project-theory of the 
curriculum presented by Dr. Bower in October belongs as much under the 
head of curriculum as under that of method. 

Further, this presentation should not be taken to include all the prin- 
cipal lines of curriculum theory, but only of some lines. 

A comparison of the curriculum of religious education with that of 
public school education would have been instructive. While such an article 
does not appear in this symposium, one has been sought, and will be pub- 
lished in a later issue of the journal. 

The Editor. 





WHY THE DISSATISFACTION WITH 
EXISTING CURRICULA? 
GEORGE A. COE* 


Everybody who thinks upon the larger problems of education, 
whether secular or religious, is convinced that curriculum-revision is 
imperative. The idea is “in the air”; we are experiencing one of the 
great social surges that arise out of the ground, as it were, rather than 
through anybody’s foresight or wisdom. The influence of leaders is 
obvious enough, to be sure, but the movement has produced them more 
than it has been produced by them; they are instruments more than 
they are creators. If any fifty men who seem to dominate present edu- 
cational thought had died in infancy, our unrest would have been post- 
poned but little, and the main direction of the movement would have 
been substantially unchanged. 

If, in the paragraphs that are to follow, Protestantism of the more 
liberal types occupies the front of the stage, the reason is not that 
progressive Christian thought and aspiration have split off from a larger 
whole. It is safe to say that literally nobody who thinks escapes the 
problem. It has been present in the minds of Catholic educators for 
more than a quarter of a century, and fruitage from their thinking—as 
we shall see before we get through—is beginning to appear. Jewish 
educators, likewise, find themselves pushed into a fundamental re-study 
of their policies. That conservative Protestants, also, feel that the drift 
of events calls for new educational policies is sufficiently evident. Sur- 
rounding and permeating all this religious unrest is the ferment of 
curriculum criticism and revision in public education and even in those 
hesitant institutions, the colleges and the theological seminaries. 

Our endeavor to understand this unrest may well begin with com- 
plaints that emanate from “the common garden variety” of non-profes- 
sional, volunteer teachers in church schools, particularly Sunday schools. 
These workers say that the lessons that are put into their hands are 
in many cases “hard to teach.” Another statement of the same thing 
is that the lessons are “not interesting to pupils.” Inasmuch as the 
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various systems of graded lessons are not exempt from this criticism, 
we may well remind ourselves of the reasoning that we indulged in 25 
years ago when the demand for graded material became acute. Uniform 
lessons were denounced because they disregarded the principle of adapta- 
tion to the learner, and gradation was understood to mean these three 
phases of complete adaptation: (a) Respect for the individual’s capac- 
ity, particularly his capacity to appreciate meanings; (b) Attention to 
stages of growth, particularly the characteristic moral and religious 
problems at different age-periods; and (c) Better and more detailed 
application of the theory of interest. Who that went through the move- 
ment does not recall the happy expectation that now pupils will find the 
lesson-material really interesting, and that the burdens of teachers will 
be lightened even though their labors be increased? We couldn’t drive 
pupils, as public-school teachers could do; we were tired of urging, 
persuading, and setting out bait; we didn’t believe that it ought to be 
necessary to search high and low for devices wherewith to capture the 
attention of youngsters; we believed that spiritual truth that is really 
needed by the pupil is also interesting to him. What we sought was 
adaptation in this vital religious sense. That we have made progress in 
this direction no one, probably, will deny, but will anyone affirm that 
any existing system of lessons is made up in the main of material that 
is both religiously valuable and also inherently interesting to the young 
to whom it is offered? There is a gap, not seldom a yawning chasm, 
between the thoughts embedded in the lesson material and the spon- 
taneous thinkings of live boys and girls. 

A second complaint, that comes likewise from hand-to-hand workers 
in the field, is that the lessons do not “carry over” into life. The term 
“carry over” is not mine; it is taken from the lingo of the critics. The 
situation here complained of is somewhat like this: The curriculum- 
maker and the teacher are utterly convinced that a given principle, or 
a given passage of Scripture, is really needed in the daily lives of pupils, 
and there is much determined effort to “get it across.” But the results 
are disappointing. To the pupil the passage of Scripture represents a 
remote and not very interesting past, not the pulsating present; and 
the principle, though he may sincerely assent to it, does not have a 
“tang” comparable to that of group sentiments and standards outside 
the church school. Consequently his conduct tends to conform to stand- 
ards of mere respectability in his family, his play-group, his school- 
group, his social set, his economic environment, and the civil state, rather 
than to the standards of religion. 

This failure to “carry over” now becomes an actual mis-education. 
For, on the one hand, the pupil who accommodatingly assents to the 
principles that the curriculum brings before him, but does not wrestle 
with the concrete situations to which they apply, develops a dualism 
within his own mind and an insincerity that is not less deadly because 
it is not deliberate or intentional. The children get “gospel-hardened” 
very early. On the other hand, many a teacher, floundering after some 
instrument of “carry over’—an illustration, say—seizes upon some praise- 
worthy phase of athletics or business, but succeeds only in glorifying 
a merely conventional morality. We are then assured that Jesus, if he 
were among us in the body, would be'a good foot-ball player or a good 
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Rotarian. There is good ground for thinking that what is intended as 
the teaching of religion results in the dilution of religion. 

A third criticism, which gives a specific turn to the second one, 
concerns the use of the Old Testament. There appears to be a rising 
conviction that too large a proportion of the time and energy of Chris- 
tian schools are expended upon the exposition of a pre-Christian litera- 
ture and history. How much guidance or help of any kind do most 
Christians get from the Old Testament? If they get any at all, from 
what parts? Prominent leaders in church-school promotion are saying 
among themselves that only a little of the Old Testament is at all vital 
to them. Indeed, a question arises whether our present use of this pre- 
Christian literature does not tend to encourage sub-Christian standards 
of living. If so, the lack of “carry over” is a positive advantage! 

There is, in the fourth place, a wide-spread complaint that our cur- 
ricula are out of gear with the agencies for teaching. We need not here 
rehearse the history that accounts for our situation. Even a quarter of 
a century ago there were demands for the integration of the Sunday 
school, the young people’s society, and the various clubs and classes for 
the young. Since then the vacation schools, the week-day schools, and 
the 2% to 3-hour Sunday session, have been added to the mixture, with 
no satisfactory plan for preventing over-lapping, gaps, and dispropor- 
tion. Many a church is using two, three, or even more independent 
religious curricula. This is, of course, an intolerable situation. 

A cluster of faults, obvious to the eye of the professional educator, 
may be set down as a fifth ground of dissatisfaction. Scan the existing 
lesson systems as a whole, asking whether both the general and the 
special objectives are unambiguous, consistent with one another, appro- 
priate to the pupil’s experience, and actually attainable; whether there 
are important gaps in the objectives ; whether the material offered is the 
best now available for promoting the announced ends; whether there 
are needless repetitions; whether continuity and cumulative gains in 
pupil experience are provided for; whether the material is presented to 
the pupil in a manner highly favorable to learning; and whether the 
teacher can find therein reasonable help in the technic of teaching—ask 
yourself these questions, and you will understand why it is claimed that 
the curricula in religion do not measure up to the accepted standards of 
education. 

These criticisms do not apply equally to all systems or to all courses 
of a given system. There is great unevenness. Here and there a course 
can be found that can stand comparison with the best in general educa- 
tion; but the most that can be said for any existing system is that it 
offers a convenient route to a revision that shall uncompromisingly 
employ the technical resources now available to makers of systems and 
of text-books. Moreover, in addition to difficulties in objectives, con- 
tents, and structure, there are various defects of external form—paper, 
typography, binding, illustrations—that prevail generally, though not 
universally. Even the “lesson leaf” is still issued by denominations that 
are, in general, educationally progressive. The cheaply printed, paper- 
covered “quarterly” is accepted in many quarters as an achievement. 
Think of it! I-do not enjoy the task that is upon me of stirring up this 
mess once more; I wish somebody would prove that I am mistaken as 
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to the general character of our texts; but I have not heard that anyone 
has made a serious attempt to break the cumulative force of Professor 
Betts’ searching judgments on the points mentioned in this and the 
preceding paragraph. 

Everybody, whatever his theological position, and whatever his 
relation to education (whether lay or professional), assumes that the 
curriculum ought to make provision for religious intelligence. For this 
is the era of popular education in the church as well as in the state. But 
it is said that few, if any, of the curricula now in use among Protestants 
contain the essentials for understanding the position of religion in the 
world of today. This is a sixth and exceedingly weighty ground of 
dissatisfaction. It is said that Sunday-school pupils still grow up, as 
they did a quarter of a century ago, without perspective as to the con- 
tents and significance of the Bible as a whole; that hazy notions of the 
Christian religion and the Christian character remain after pupils have 
spent many years in the church school; that the laity as a whole is 
unprepared for the impact between modern science and religion; that, 
specifically, the historical treatment of the Bible and the interpretations 
of evolution that are commonplace in the theological seminaries have 
not been handed on to the masses; that the lesson systems do not pro- 
vide sufficient information to enable one to understand the conflicts that 
are occurring between different types of Protestantism; that the social 
facts that must be known if one is to grasp the problems of Christianity 
in the modern world are not communicated; and that the under-surface 
facts even within one’s own religious communion (as successes and 
failures, conflicts and unsolved problems) are kept out of the material 
offered to the layman. Just as I have heard no serious dissent from 
Dr. Betts’ strictures upon the technical shortcomings of the curricula, 
so I have heard no rejoinder to Dr. Case’s assertion that even in circles 
that employ the more modernized curricula there is no sufficient pro- 
vision for religious intelligence. Even among liberal Protestants the 
curricula do not enlighten one as to what liberalism is, and the teachers 
themselves do not know. 

Grounds of dissatisfaction reach the sacred number seven in the 
claim that existing curricula are doomed to inefficiency because they 
rest upon a misunderstanding of the learning process. This is a pro- 
founder objection than any of the six already stated; for it implies that 
we must revise our notions of what a curriculum is and how it can be 
expected to work. We have seen, in an earlier paragraph, that, though 
methods of teaching have improved since the turn of the century, there 
remains a rather mysterious chasm between the activities of the teacher 
and the core of the pupil’s personality. The complaint is that the mate- 
rials are uninteresting and that they do not “carry over,” and the conse- 
quent demand is for better-adapted materials. But the profounder 
criticism that we now take note of asserts that this difficulty never can 
be removed by any improved selection of what is now understood by 
“materials of the curriculum.” Materials, in the traditional sense of the 
word “material,” we are told, never can “carry over” to the pupil what 
we want him to have. Whereas, the present lesson systems assume that 
religious growth will occur through pupil-activity upon ideas trans- 
mitted through the text-book, the critics claim to show that character- 
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growth occurs through activity of the pupil upon his own experience. 
The re-working of one’s own experience by means of one’s own thinking 
and experimenting (which may be under guidance) is said by Bower 
to be the essence of the learning process. The primary constituents 
of a curriculum, accordingly, are the life-situations experienced by the 
pupil and the problems that arise therein for him; studying becomes 
equivalent to experimenting with life, and inherited ideas (literatures, 
etc.) become, not the thing that is to be learned, but source-material 
that is to be employed when, and to the extent that, it assists his primary 
learning. If this analysis of the learning experience is correct, then all 
the existing curricula are so sick that no medication or even surgery 
can save them. 

It is not to be denied that this demand for a new type of curriculum 
implies some important view-points concerning religion itself. The 
traditions of education make the course of study an instrument or tool 
for ends beyond itself; the view now under consideration fuses the 
ends of living with this instrument of it, declaring that the pupil’s cur- 
riculum experience should consist of religious living here and now. 
What kind of living? then becomes a vital question. One cannot even 
start an answer to this question without coming upon a final and deep- 
est ground of dissatisfaction with existing systems of lessons: They are 
controlled by inadequate conceptions of religion. In other words, the 
project principle applied to curriculum construction assumes a theo- 
logical position (or, if one prefers, a philosophical position) that differs 
from that of lesson systems now current. It will be the final task of 
this article to give an exposition of this religious and theological shift 
and to seek the grounds and cause of it. But before essaying this task, 
the curriculum-unrest in Jewish and Catholic circles must be sketched 
into our picture. 

The typical Catholic curriculum has been what we may call, for 
short, the cathechism taught in simple and abbreviated concepts to small 
children, then in more and more detail as the capacity of the pupil 
grows. This type of structure corresponds with the “spiral theory” that 
controls the International Graded Lessons. What is more, this use of 
the catechism is little more than an abrupt and undisguised employment 
of the ordinary Protestant assumption that a curriculum consists of a 
set of pre-determined ideas that are to be handed over to the pupil in 
the expectation that somehow they will lead him on into religious living. 
But in Catholicism, as in Protestantism, the result of the formal curri- 
culum has been dryness and inertness in the pupil. Demand for a more 
vital method has been going on for the last generation, and of course 
method could not be reformed without altering the content. A beginning 
has been made in two new series. Dr. MacEachen has endeavored to 
suffuse the teaching of straight catechetical formulae with the sentiment 
of love. Dr. Shields and his successors have gone much farther in that 
they have put bodily into the curriculum a large amount of everyday 
pupil-experience in home, school, play, church, etc., interpreting it in 
the early years chiefly by suggestion and only afterward in the formal 
terms of dogma. Not until the seventh grade does systematic inculca- 
tion of dogmatic forms begin. Here, then, is a curriculum that corre- 
sponds almost point for point, as far as its underlying theory is con- 
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cerned, with the present graded system in use among Protestants. No- 
where, moreover, can one find a more clever use of the pupil’s current 
interests than in some of the text-books of this series, for example, Dr. 
Cooper’s “Play Fair,” for high-school boys. It is only natural that such 
an advanced series should make headway but slowly in the ancient 
church. 

If we ask, now, how far this sort of curriculum-reconstruction is 
likely to go in Catholicism, the answer is that the next step, if it were 
ever taken, would be, as in Protestantism, the project principle. But, 
as we shall presently see, a project-curriculum implies a project-religion. 
It means a free experimentation in spiritual things, and this, of course, 
is repugnant to the central principle of Catholic authority. 

The curriculum-situation in Judaism is complicated, as in Pro- 
testantism, by the existence of several types of fellowship—at least four 
of them, namely: Orthodox, conservative, reformed, and liberal. A 
further complication arises among Jewish immigrants from the contact 
of their old-world culture with American conditions. Typical questions 
now under consideration are: How handle the parts of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures that are known by scholars to be legendary or mythological? To 
what extent should the young be trained in the ancient rites, ceremonies, 
dietary restrictions, etc.? How much command of the Hebrew language 
should be expected of laymen? Is the basis of Jewish fellowship re- 
ligious or racial or both, and what is the mission of Judaism in the 
modern world? How get at motive and conduct? These basic ques- 
tions are to a striking extent parallel to problems of Protestantism. 
What is more, the backbone of existing Jewish curricula looks remark- 
ably like a Protestant backbone. For the general outline is substantially 
that of Jewish history and literature, with a fringe that concerns Jewish 
customs and modern problems like Zionism. Criticisms of these curri- 
cula, too, often sound familiar to Protestant ears. The material is too 
remote from the experience of the pupils; there is too much reliance 
upon drill; the objective is religious ideas rather than religious living; 
there is insufficient provision for the socialization of the pupil into the 
Jewish fellowship and for relating this fellowship to the wider society ; 
the permanent significance of the prophetic messages is not made clear ; 
the content is so predominantly historical that intelligence concerning 
the present is not sufficiently provided for. A few essays in the direc- 
tion of project-teaching have been made, one of them, at least, in a 
conservative school. But it is noteworthy that here, as in some Protes- 
tant schools, the method stumbles upon the question, Is the outcome to 
be pre-determined by the teacher? For example, does a “project” in the 
carrying out of a traditional. ceremony really. represent the project- 
principle if opportunity for modification of the. ceremony. is totally 
lacking? 

Thus, wherever we begin our. study of the curriculum-unrest, we 
sooner or later find ourselves facing a religious unrest or at least a 
religious problem. Let us return, now, to the form that this problem 
takes in Protestantism. I have remarked that the project-principle in 
religious education implies a project-religion. The pupil is expected to 
grow religiously through his own free, purposeful, co-operative activity 
carried out in, and with reference to, his present concrete environment. 
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He is to re-work experience and to develop fresh meanings thereby. 
That is, he and his environment are to be modified in one and the same 
process, and the only limit to this modifying activity is inherent in the 
experience ; it is not imposed from outside. Hence, the bottom question 
for curriculum-revisers is this: Shall Christianity continuously re-judge 
itself and be ready to revise itself through experiments in living in which 
the young co-operate with their elders? 

If we answer affirmatively, we exalt personality to a position that 
it never has held among us. For we daringly trust the pupil and one 
another, believing that anybody is able to find ideal meanings in the 
experience that he now has, and is able to be transformed in unprece- 
dented ways by the ideals that he thus conceives. Thus the old Protes- 
tant principle of the right and propriety of individual judgment would 
reach its climax. On the other hand, this point of view implies an 
equally daring confidence in the religion that has been transmitted to 
us from Jesus, for the prop of external authority is dispensed with even 
in our dealings with children. We assume, instead, that the religion 
that we already have is so vital that it can reconstruct itself, if need be, 
from within itself. 

Early Protestant theology made the Scriptures the primary author- 
ity for the Christian, and the Spirit or divine presence only a secondary 
authority—secondary because it merely made clear, convincing, and 
individually applicable what was already “said by them of ancient 
times.” To apply the Scriptures world without end by an inner testi- 
mony—this was as far as the doctrine of the Spirit went. In contrast 
to this, the point of view that now is springing up implies a possible 
spiritual creativity taking place continuously, here and now, in and 
through men, women, and children. This, as far as I can see, is equiva- 
lent to transferring primacy in authority from the Scriptures to the 
Spirit, and at the same time it identifies divine authority wih the urge 
to fullness of life. Moreover, since one phase of this urge is the critical 
judging of life, our freedom now becomes a manifestation of the divine 
in us; there is not, and cannot be, an obligation to believe anything, but 
only to “test all things and hold fast that which is good.” 

The bottom question for curriculum-revisers, I have said, is whether 
our religion includes provision for revising itself. This, however, is a 
generalized and abstract putting of the situation. For our educational 
unrest reflects a religious unrest, and this in turn signifies that we are 
baffled by the particular conditions of modern life. We talk about a 
religious adequacy that we do not succeed in demonstrating to our- 
selves, much less to outsiders. It is a fair question whether anything 
like a Kingdom of God can be achieved by the processes, policies, insti- 
tutions, and convictions that we now call Christian. Think how neces- 
sarily large is the place of economic activities in life, and then consider 
how anti-Christian are the accepted economic motives and. modes of 
organization at the present day; contemplate the strains between races 
and social classes; note the anti-ethical character of the sovereignty 
claimed by the modern state, and the anti-Christian economic policies 
of every great sovereign power; ask what are the underlying causes of 
war, and whether these causes are in full swing; analyse the scale of 
values of the men about you—or the scale of values that is reflected in 
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your own conduct—and then say whether an un-revised Christianity 
is likely to transform all this into anything whatever that can be called 
“abundant life.” 

My reason for raising this question is a desire to give an adequate 
answer to the question, “Why the dissatisfaction with existing curri- 
cula?” At the basis of this dissatisfaction is a feeling, dim or clear, of 
our own incompetence as individuals, of the incompetence of the 
churches, of a lack of divine, creative power in what we call our religion. 
Accordingly the basic necessity for any very significant improvement is 
to give God a better opportunity to work creatively through both the 
teachers and the taught. 

The books that I have referred to, or had particularly in mind, in 
this article are: 

On our uncoordinated agencies and our overlapping curricula, 
Harper, W. A., An Integrated Program of Religious Education. New York, 
1926. 

On the contrast between courses and texts in religious education 
and the recognized standards of education, Betts, G. H., The Curriculum of 
Religious Education. New York, 1924. 

On the failure to provide for religious intelligence, Case, A. T., Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Education. New York, 1924, and Streibert, M. 
A., Youth and the Bible. New York, 1924. 

On the basic issue concerning the learning process, and the bearing 
thereof upon the theory of curriculum-construction, Bower, W. C., The 
Curriculum of Religious Education. New York, 1925. 

On the movement in the Catholic Church, MacEachen, R. A., The 
Teaching of Religion. New York, 1921; Cooper, J. M., Content of the 
Advanced Religion Course. Catholic Education Press, Washington, 1924; 
also the Catholic Education series of text-books published by the same house, 
particularly Fair Play, 1923. 

On the Jewish situation, Gamoran, E., Changing Conceptions in Jewish 
Education. New York, 1924, Book II. 





PRINCIPLES OF CURRICULUM MAKING 
GEORGE H. BETTS* 


Curriculum making has barely taken its first step over from the purely 
speculative into the scientific field. From the days of John Locke on to the 
latest “authority” (not to speak of the theorists among the Greeks and other 
ancients) there have been many who have voiced opinions as to what should 
constitute the curriculum for the training of youth, but few or none have 
spoken from proved knowledge. 

We may, therefore, just as well admit at the outset that any discussion 
of curriculum making today must consist largely of projected educational 
theory, and very little of proved fact based on the results of controlled experi- 
ment; for experimental testing of curricula is only just beginning. True, 
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we have certain rough measures, such as interest-response, achievement-in- 
learning, and particular skills, which go to show the superiority of one kind 
of curriculum (and method) as compared with another. But of the influ- 
ence of this curriculum as against that curriculum (as classical-mathematical 
compared with liberal) on the growth of personality and character, or on 
social outcome, we actually know very little. 

It follows that most principles which can be laid down for the building 
of a curriculum must be considered very tentative—hardly more than hypo- 
theses, certainly not beyond the stage of theory, far from proved law. The 
most that articles or treatises on the curriculum can hope to do is to open 
the discussion, instead of closing the case. In presenting the following 
principles, the writer has, of course, not attempted to represent a complete 
or a balanced treatment, but only to emphasize a few principles that seem 
most fundamental or most to require attention. 

I. The first step in the building of a curriculum is the determination 
of its objectives. These objectives should be in sufficiently concrete terms 
so that they may actually serve as a guide to procedure in determining the 
materials, activities, or relationships of the curriculum. True, no piece of 
curriculum material can get under way in these days without a formal state- 
ment of objectives. But too often these are in such general terms as to bear 
practically no relation to the detail of curriculum making. 

II. The objectives of a curriculum can be defined only in terms of the 
types of experience which society desires for itself and so seeks to provide 
for its young. This is equivalent to stating the obvious truth, that a cur- 
riculum is a means and not an end. If any principle that has to do with 
curriculum making can be accepted it would seem that this one might. It 
appears self-evident and beyond controversy. Yet considerable sections of 
the public school curriculum are defended because “the matter represents 
one of the finest aspects of ancient culture.” Probably more than half of 
the material in dominant church school curricula is included solely because 
it is found in the Bible. In such cases, the curriculum is, consciously or 
unconsciously, made an end. Whenever this happens, its materials and 
activities are likely to fail in their function, or even to function negatively. 

In this connection consider, for example, the murder, treachery, blood- 
shed, rapine and loose morals generally, imposed on high school youth in 
the study of Caesar. Almost as well, from this point of view, require them 
to read the tabloid press of the day. Consider also the murder, treachery, 
bloodshed, rapine and loose morals generally, imposed on children of all 
ages in church schools from the Old Testament. Consider the proposal to 
teach a lesson of faith by the story of the father ready to offer human 
sacrifice in the form of his son; the attempt to teach a lesson of God’s care 
by forcing young children to read a detailed and uninteresting account of 
the political history of an unimportant people subject to a pagan nation; the 
thought to teach any of the Christian virtues by holding up to the young a 
narrative of the scandals of an oriental court, with the king’s mistress as 
the heroine who, triumphant, with bitter vindictiveness, sends her banished 
victim to the gallows. 

All this sort of thing comes from making the curriculum an end instead 
of a means. It comes from forgetting that it is the business of the curriculum 
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to mediate a desirable type of experience—thought, feeling, action—in the 
life of childhood. 

III. To determine the particular objectives that shall guide in the mak- 
ing of a curriculum it is necessary to make an analysis of the present and 
future activities and relationships of the learner as a part of the social process. 
The “types of experience which society desires” is not to be taken as an 
abstraction. Experience is action, thought, feeling—response to a present 
environment. The curriculum is to help the young live their lives today, 
and so to live them that they shall be preparing to live the life of tomorrow. 

Such questions as these must be asked by the maker of a curriculum: 
What are the activities, the relationships, the thought-forms required of the 
young of this generation—the young for whom this particular curriculum 
is planned? What are the problems met, the temptations confronted, the 
decisions required, the responsibilities assumed? How can the curriculum be 
made so that it will best guide the activities, afford the relationships, stimulate 
the thoughts of the young here and now? How can the curriculum best 
help in meeting the problems met by the young in their day-by-day living? 
How can it help in conquering temptation, making difficult decisions, shoulder- 
ing proper responsibilities? In short, how can the curriculum help the young 
live their lives while young so that this living will in itself be most worth 
while and at the same time lead to fuller and more significant living in the 
future? 

One almost hesitates to state such positions as the foregoing because 
they appear so self-evident. Yet the purposed application of this principle to 
actual curriculum building is largely for the future. Charters and a few 
others have made a beginning on “activity analysis” of certain rather highly 
specialized workers as a basis for planning a curriculum for their training. 
Some tentative studies have been begun toward the discovery of typical 
“problem situations” in the lives of the young as a background for the 
determination of curriculum materials. A few schools have been seeking 
out lists of desirable “trait actions” which are to be cultivated through the 
curriculum. But no thorough and comprehensive work has yet been done 
toward defining the objectives of a curriculum, either general or religious, 
in terms of practical experience-analysis. 

IV. Before the activities and relationships afforded by an analysis of 
the present social process can be accepted as objectives of a curriculum, they 
must be evaluated by acceptable criteria. Many of the activities open to the 
young of any generation are of inferior or doubtful value. Many of the 
relationships available are questionable in their outcome. The young of today 
find a thousand appeals for their time, enthusiasm, participation. A hundred 
opportunities for establishing relationships as acquaintance, friend, chum, 
leader, follower, supporter, opponent, offer themselves. Not all the things 
that invite doing are equally worth doing. Not all the relationships that 
offer are equally worth while. On the basis of quantity alone one must 
choose. On the basis of quality choice is even more necessary. The good 
is often the worst enemy of the best. The bad not infrequently crowds out 
the good. 

This is to say that one of the greatest obligations of the curriculum to 
the young is to help them in forming a true philosophy of life. Stated dif- 
ferently, the curriculum, through the activities it emphasizes, the ideals it 
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presents, the relationships it makes possible, should gradually but surely 
build up in the experience of the young standards by which to choose the 
objects to which they will give their time, enthusiasm, opportunity. The 
curriculum should help the young to determine what is worth while, and 
lead them to desire and attain the worth while rather than something of 
lesser value. 

If the foregoing position is true, the curriculum must be guided by a 
philosophical as well as a scientific point of view. It is not enough to discover 
the activities—just any activities—available to the young of this generation, 
and to lead them into the efficient performance of these activities. The cur- 
riculum maker should know the proved value of different types of experience ; 
or, where it is impossible to prove a value, then he should know the best of 
the composite judgment as to the worth whiles of experience and see that 
these are represented in the curriculum. 

Those rebels among curriculum makers (and something is to be said 
for them) who contend that “the child is to make his own curriculum out 
of his interests and his activities” are passing off their own responsibilities 
too lightly. Those who say, “Find what the child wants to do and then help 
him do it,” are taking too limited a view of the curriculum. Those who look 
to activity-analysis as the sole guide to curriculum making are forgetting that 
the past has proved some values that the present will do well to consider. 
To repeat, the curriculum maker should be a philosopher as well as a scientist. 
He should evaluate as well as analyze and define. 

V. Once the objectives of a curriculum have been determined it should, 
through its content, form, and administration be required: (1) to define the 
conduct-patterns suited to the fullest and richest participation in present-day 
living; (2) to motivate the realization of these patterns in every-day experi- 
ence; (3) to provide opportunity for the actual carrying over of the desired 
behavior into action and so into habits and character. 

Before the child has come to the age of school and curriculum he has 
had presented to him by the informal educational agencies about him—home, 
community, playground—many patterns for conduct, both good and bad. 
Many of these are powerfully motivated. Some are adopted through imita- 
tion and suggestion, some under compulsion of external authority, some by 
interest and choice. The way is open for all or most to be carried over im- 
mediately into expression. 

The conduct-patterns supplied by the environmental agencies that sur- 
round the young are often imperfect, many are wholly bad. It is one of the 
great functions of the curriculum, therefore, to make sure that the young 
have presented to them in attractive form the types of conduct that have 
found approval in social experience. Great characters can be made to define, 
through their lives and achievement, the kind of living that men call great. 
Great historical events can be made to picture types of action that men admire 
and emulate. Worthy deeds in contemporaneous society can be made to 
show forth traits of character judged to represent the best of human achieve- 
ment. For older pupils, analysis of character and personality traits can help 
define approved action types. Literature can be used to bring before the 
young the fine traditions of the race in idealized personalities and deeds. 

In his book, The Teaching of Ideals, Professor Charters has very fruit- 
fully defined an ideal as “a trait which has become the object of desire.” For 
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Charters a trait is a characteristic type of action. Much of our religious cur- 
riculum has all along attempted (often, it would seem, with but indifferent 
success) to set before the young desirable action-patterns. Much less atten- 
tion has been given to the second of our requirements—the motivation of 
conduct. The traits (types of action) have been defined (sometimes much 
too baldly), but desire has not been made to attach to the realization of these 
traits so that they are made over into ideals. We have, more or less effec- 
tively, taught the young what they ought to do, but have not made them 
desire to do it. It is the old question of the ability to pass an examination 
on the principles of ethics on the one hand, or on the ethics of one’s own con- 
duct on the other hand. Only gradually are we getting away from the idea 
of education under the force of external compulsion. The birch has given 
way, but in its place we have the compulsion of examinations, grades, pro- 
motions, rankings, “quotients” of one kind or another. Only gradually are 
we coming to realize in our making and teaching of the curriculum that in 
all true learning the great major drives must come from within. Perhaps 
the greatest problem of the curriculum maker at present is to make desire 
attach to the traits, (activities, skills, habits,) provided in the curriculum. 

But ideals which are not realized in action become, as Charters tell us, 
only so much sentimentality. In certain religious meetings, for example, how 
many “testify” in all honesty and sincerity to many beautiful ideals—to de- 
sires to do and to be—and then go back to the same old routine of rather 
mediocre conduct. The required “bond” between the pictured ideal and its 
realization in action has never been set up. At the time when this ideal was 
born the way was not opened for its expression in deeds, and its possessor 
came to be satisfied with dreaming and talking about it. If only a fraction 
of the good impulses and fine ideals of good people were to be rendered 
effective in conduct, the world would quickly be transformed. 

Let the curriculum maker, then, not only define for the young their con- 
duct-patterns and tax the great reservoirs of motive, but let him open the 
way for satisfying expression in as many actual situations and relations as 
possible. 

VI. Speaking generally, three kinds of values should be represented in 
the curriculum: (1) those whose objectives are ancillary (“tool” values) ; 
(2) those whose objectives are primarily what (for want of a better term) 
we may call cultural; (3) those whose objectives are registered in conduct- 
control. 

It will be granted, of course, that there is a certain amount of “tool” 
knowledge and “tool” skill that every child must possess before he can suc- 
cessfully go on with the broadening of his experience. He must, for ex- 
ample, read and write. He must manipulate number combinations. He 
must know a considerable number of symbols of various sorts. He must be 
possessed of quite a range of specialized skills. If a child is to sing hymns 
as a part of worship, he must know and be able to read the words; if he is 
to use the Bible, he must know its structure and be able to find the parts; 
if he is to know the facts of geography and history, it will be a great ad- 
vantage if he understands the reading and perhaps the making of maps. A 
mastery of such things may have some educational value of its own, but 
manifestly this is secondary as compared with their relation to the mastery 
of things that result in a more fundamental reconstruction of experience. 
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Turning for a moment to a consideration of culture and conduct as 
curriculum objectives:. There seems to be a tendency in recent writing to 
consider only the conduct side of experience in connection with the curricu- 
lum. But while it is doubtful whether there may exist any form or phase 
of experience which does not finally affect conduct, yet experience is, after 
all, more than conduct. The view that all curriculum materials must be 
capable of being carried immediately over into conduct is too limited a 
concept. 

To be sure, the great difficulty with much of curriculum materials both 
in general education and religious education has been that they relate so little 
to modified conduct that this relation often is not provable and may well be 
doubted. 

In general education, for example, it has been assumed that to know the 
constitution of the United States is to be a good citizen; to know the ana- 
tomical structure and the physiological activities of the body is to live 
hygienically; to know the rules of literary composition and the canons of 
criticism is to be a good writer and a good reader. In religious education it 
has similarly been taken for granted that to know certain facts from the 
Bible, to be able to repeat the catechism, to have committed to memory the 
ten commandments, the creed, and selected memory verses, will in some way 
reveal itself in a heightened plane of living. 

Such particularized results following the appropriation by the learner of 
these respective aspects of the curriculum have, I say, been quite generally 
assumed and with all too little ground for the assumption. Modified con- 
duct, transformed behavior, is too infrequently traceable to such contact with 
curriculum. The curriculum of the past in all its phases has been lament- 
ably weak in its power to carry over into transformed conduct and so into 
character. Its influence in conditioning behavior and determining adjust- 
ments has, it is to be feared, often been the next thing to negligible. 

Having said this, let us return to the insistence that many of the richest 
values of the curriculum may find only indirect expression in conduct. Life 
itself, while chiefly concerned with reactions of adjustment to physical and 
social environment, is more than “conditioned behavior.” One may look out 
over a beautiful landscape, or up into the star-sown firmament, and no one 
be able to trace the thoughts and feelings that come to him over into changed 
conduct, but who will say the experience itself is not worth while? One who 
has stood at the rim of the Grand Canyon, among the ice caps of Mount 
Rainier, or under the redwood trees of California, can never be quite the 
same as before these experiences; yet their effect on conduct will in most 
cases probably be so indirect that they cannot be traced. The rimes of 
Mother Goose, the fairy tales of childhood, great myths and legends such as 
those of Hebrew religious literature, stories of heroic adventure and achieve- 
ment—much of this may seem to have little direct relation to the conduct 
aspect of experience, but who would omit such matter from the curriculum? 

Is it not true that experience needs enrichment (to use an old term) 
quite as much as it needs to have conduct defined and motivated? Indeed, 
is it not likely that much of this enrichment and adornment of experience 
will finally find expression in personality and so in character? 

The curriculum as a whole should be properly balanced with these three 
aspects of experience. For religious education the “tool” materials need to 
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occupy but a small section of time since the public school puts the child into 
possession of most of the basic skills he requires. 

The cultural or enrichment section should be considerably larger. Re- 
ligion may mean much to the individual just for its subjective value—its 
comfort, satisfaction, uplift, sense of well-being and security, feeling of re- 
lationship with a higher Power. Religion has played a large part in human 
development, and the person who is ignorant of one or more of the great 
religions lacks something that seems to belong to an intelligent and informed 
mind. 

Quite certainly the conduct aspect of the curriculum should predominate. 
For life is lived in a social medium, and for practical purposes I am con- 
cerned about what a person believes, what he knows, what amount of culture 
he possesses, what his emotional states are, chiefly because of the influence 
these matters of mind may have on how he conducts himself as fellow human. 

Perhaps we might say that single courses of a curriculum (as a semester 
or a year) may have quite exclusively a conduct emphasis, but that no entire 
curriculum should be built on this basis to the neglect of cultural and tool 
aspects. We might say that considerable sections of single courses (semester 
or year) may emphasize the cultural or enrichment phase of curriculum 
values, but never a whole course to the exclusion or neglect of conduct em- 
phasis. We might say that single lessons or sections of a lesson may em- 
phasize tool values, but not a succession of lessons. 

VIE. For practical working purposes it is necessary to speak of a cur- 
riculum and not the curriculum. Foremost among the reasons for this dis- 
tinction is the fact that we must regard the sociological as well as the educa- 
tional factor in the making of a curriculum. Except a curriculum serve some 
constituency, it is no curriculum, but only so much paper. 

It is altogether right that educational scientists should construct a cur- 
riculum in accordance with the best educational principles known — even 
though such a curriculum be based at many points on hypothesis. Such a 
curriculum will actually be used only in experimental schools and not by the 
public at large. The public, especially the church public, is (perhaps justly) 
somewhat suspicious of advanced educational theory and experiments. A 
curriculum which will be acceptable to this larger public will have to contain 
a considerable element of the familiar and traditional. 

Yet this public is itself not homogeneous, but consists of many diverse 
groups representing various stages of educational advancement. A curricu- 
lum acceptable to one group will not be to another. Each group should be 
supplied with a curriculum as advanced in educational concept as it will 
accept and can fruitfully employ. In each case the curriculum maker should 
be a step in advance of the rank and file of his public, being sure himself 
that he is guided by the best educational experience of his day. 

VIII. Jt will probably be impossible, at least in the early future, to 
apply a rigidly scientific method to curriculum making, especially in the field 
of religious education. The essence of scientific method is controlled experi- 
ment and the ability to isolate the factors measured, so that the influence of 
other factors may not share in the results. A controlled experiment in re- 
ligious education, to reach scientifically interpretable results, would have to 
extend over a considerable number of years under the same management. 
Such factors as influence of the home, the community, public education, Scout 
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training, church influences other than instruction, would have to be excluded 
or equated. Methods of testing results would have to be devised. A work- 
ing definition of religion would have to be agreed upon. 

Probably no one of these conditions, let alone all of them, is practically 
attainable. The conclusion from this is, not that we shall not apply as good 
educational science to curriculum determination as possible, but that we shall 
recognize the rather empirical and tentative nature of our investigations. Let 
us by all means use as much of “scientific method” as we can bring to bear 
on the problem, but let us not delude ourselves or our public in the belief 
that we are, at present, in any considerable degree scientific either in our 
method or our conclusions. 





PRINCIPLES OF CURRICULUM MAKING 
W. W. CHARTERS* 


The functional approach to a curriculum in religious education may be 
discussed under five headings—objectives, traits, situations, conduct, and in- 
formation. 

The objective of education in general is the development in the indi- 
vidual of an increasingly satisfying, rich, or good experience. The objective 
of religious education is a particular form of the general educational objec- 
tive. In religious education the objective is the development of such life 
through the use of religious sanctions, incentives, and concepts. The idea 
of God is dominant in the experience. Just what this objective means 
becomes clearer as we analyze it into traits or ideals on the one hand, and 
situations and trait actions on the other. That is, we may define the religious 
objectives more exactly by discovering what religious ideals lead to the 
desired end. ; 

Each religion has its own ideals. The Christian religion, with which 
we are here primarily interested, has ideals which can be determined in fairly 
exact terms. They may be secured from several sources as follows. Obvi- 
ously, the Bible is the most important repository. By an analysis of sacred 
literature we are able to list the traits of Christian character. Thoughtful 
observers of Christian conduct will provide current statements of Christian 
traits. The writings of frontier thinkers may be canvassed to discover their 
analyses of Christian character. From some or all of these sources, together 
with others not mentioned, a list of traits may be agreed upon as the funda- 
mental traits that should be developed in religious education. This list will 
be prepared by or for any individuals or groups that are responsible for 
religious training. When these traits have been determined, the meaning of 
an increasingly rich and satisfying religious life is much more definite. We 
shall then know that that type of life will be reached through the development 
of such specific traits as unselfishness, courage, love of God and of men, 
and so forth. 

The objective is made still more definite when to the foregoing study we 
add an analysis of what the person with these traits should do. The simplest 
method of making such an analysis is first to determine the life situations 
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which are met by the person to be educated, and then to discover the prin- 
ciples of conduct that should apply in these situations. 

For the curriculum-builder this means that an analysis of human experi- 
ence must be made. Such an analysis will reveal family, state, church, school, 
and many other situations classified into fields. The fields may be further 
analyzed into more specific types of situation. In the family we have, for 
instance, brother-sister, brother-brother, son-father, daughter-mother situa- 
tions, and so forth. These, in turn, may be sub-analyzed to the point where 
we have numerous type situations so concrete that they are both vivid and 
understandable by the children who are involved in them. 

The number of these is, however, so great that an evaluation or ranking 
must be made to arrive at a decision as to which ones it is most necessary 
to deal with in a curriculum. This evaluation may be made by a combination 
of frequency, commonness, difficulty of learning, general importance, and 
adaptability to “school” instruction. When the ranking has been secured, 
the curriculum-builder is then in a position to select the situation to be treated 
in a curriculum which does not allow time to cover all of them. 

When the situations have been determined, it becomes the duty of the 
curriculum-maker to provide the child with appropriate materials for work- 
ing oui ic proper trait actions, or lines of conduct, to be used in each type 
of situation. In a word this means that the learner must first be led to select 
the traits which apply to the situation, and then to decide upon the right thing 
to do. Specifically, if a daughter-mother situation arises in connection with 
household duties—washing the dishes, taking care of the baby, and so forth 
—the child has to be led first to decide upon the trait which should apply to 
the situation—unselfishness or love of reading, let us say—then to think out 
the right thing to do, and finally, to do it. 

This process of thinking is the heart of all right religious experience ; 
for it is at this point where reasons are being worked out that the “will of 
God” enters. The child decides to be unselfish because Jesus taught unselfish- 
ness, or for a dozen other reasons which emanate from the Christian concep- 
tion of God. As I understand the matter, religious education differs from 
moral education in one respect. In religious conduct the sanction or reasons 
for action are ultimately related to God. In merely moral conduct they are 
not. Religious education is moral education plus divine sanction. 

I have just said that the curriculum-builder provides materials to assist 
the child in reaching right religious decisions about what trait actions to 
carry out in typical situations. This material is the fifth of the topics men- 
tioned in the opening paragraph. When the child has to decide upon a course 
of action, he needs help because he is lacking in experience and wisdom. To 
secure material to assist him, the curriculum-maker turns first to the Bible 
where he finds parallel situations and principles of action. The parallel sittua- 
tions are found in the stories of the Bible and in the crucial points of Hebrew 
and early Christian history. The child sees what good people did in anal- 
ogous situations and transfers this conduct to his own situations. He copies 
or adapts their conduct. The principles of action found in the Bible—such 
as the Golden Rule and the Ten Commandments—can be applied directly to 
the solution of his problems when he has once been made familiar with these 
principles. 

Other parallel situations and statements of principles of conduct are 
found in history, literature, current happenings, and in the unrecorded ex- 
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periences of other Christian men and women, and boys and girls as well. The 
child’s own growing experiences serve as a storehouse from which to gain 
assistance in deciding what to do and how to do it. 

Such, it seems to me, are briefly the focal points in constructing a cur- 
riculum in religious education. We must (1) define Christian objectives (2) 
by deciding upon the Christian ideals to be taught, (3) by discovering the 
most important life situation to be touched upon, (4) and by helping the 
child to work out and carry out appropriate forms of Christian conduct (5) 
through providing him with all the material found in the Bible (or else- 
where) that will be useful in assisting him to arrive at wise decisions in 
specific situations and to develop a Christian life of increasing richness. 

In conclusion, two administrative questions may be discussed. Where 
does a systematic study of the Bible enter into such a plan? The answers 
are these. First, at appropriate points in the curriculum it is necessary for 
the learner to systematize his principles of conduct if he is to live a life of 
high efficiency. At such points the Bible may be systematically studied. Sec- 
ond, the Bible is such a useful source of information—almost encyclopaedic 
in scope—that the child should become as familiar with it as with a dictionary, 
let us say. This involves constant use of the Bible, the techniques for turn- 
ing rapidly to relevant material, memorization of the order of the books of 
the Bible, and so forth and so forth. A Christian cannot become too familiar 
with the Bible. 

How should the content of the curriculum of the church school, the 
vacation Bible school, the week-day school, young people’s societies, and so 
forth, be determined? They should all be considered as parts of one great 
project in religious education. The Christian traits and ideals should be 
taught in each as objectives of the activities of each. The situations should 
be apportioned to each according to the following formula. First, the great 
fundamental type situation should be treated in the first six grades of the 
Sunday school because at that point attendance begins to fall. Only those 
crucial situations should be omitted which call for maturity beyond those 
years. The remaining situations should be apportioned among the other 
years of the Sunday school and the other agencies for religious education 
upon the basis of facility in handling them when one agency is better fitted 
than another to give instruction. Out-of-door-life situations may be best 
treated by camp-life organizations ; out-of-door-game situations may be most 
appropriately handled in vacation schools; and so forth. But all the agencies 
will be used for teaching the “elective” situations which are not included in 
the “required” minimal list of the first six years of the Sunday school. The 
program of no one agency can be decided independently if efficient instruc- 
tion is desired. 











FACTORS UNDERLYING THE CURRICULUM 
J. M. Artman* 


A distinguished official in a leading divinity school said, only three years 
ago, “We do not need courses on how to build a curriculum of religious edu- 
cation. We need, rather, to instruct people in how to teach the curriculum 
we have.” He referred to books and courses of study that were then pub- 
lished for various grades of the church school. 

Many leaders in education and religion have hoped to escape in this easy 
fashion, but they are being greatly disillusioned. In these three years hun- 
dreds of teachers and leaders in church schools have attempted to formulate 
some device to develop more adequately religious character in their students. 
The difficulty lies in the simple but vastly significant fact that schemes and 
methods now in general use (mostly courses of study) are woefully failing 
as instruments for developing people who can be depended upon in current 
issues of life. Hence, many zealous workers are experimenting, first with 
one and then another scheme, in the faith that there is an effective way to 
develop the character essential to present living. The extent to which this 
reshaping of present curricula is taking place is further evidenced in two 
outstanding movements : 

Our Canadian contingents have had commissions working for more 
than a year to revise the Tuxis, Trail Rangers, and Canadian Girls in Train- 
ing programs. These programs have been looked upon as the most effective 
of any in existence and yet they are being completely overhauled. 

Two commissions of the International Council of Religious Education 
are charged with the responsibility of completely revamping the curriculum 
for Protestant church schools. The Committee on International Curriculum 
has been at work for nearly five years and has developed a theory of curricu- 
lum making, besides carrying forward extended investigations into pupil 
experiences and life problems, with a view to discovering the essentials of 
the curriculum. This committee is now about ready to produce new material. 
A second group, the Committee on Christian Life Program for Youth, com- 
posed of representatives of denominational young people’s work, the 
Y.M.C. A., Y. W. C. A., Christian Endeavor, Canadian Council of Religious 
Education ’teen age workers, is cooperating with the Committee on Interna- 
tional Curriculum by developing a church centered program for adolescents. 
Much progress has been made and significant results are to be expected. 


The Meaning of “Curriculum” 


The term curriculum, as here used, is broadly conceived. It has gener- 
ally been taken to mean courses of study composed of subject matter, books, 
and pamphlets, which the pupil was expected to master; with teaching 
thought of as the transference of knowledge to the learner. This use of the 
term is entirely too limited. Courses of study may form a part, but are not 
the whole of the curriculum. 

In this article the term will be used as meaning any consciously planned 
program or scheme with which a leader effectuates the development of desired 
character qualities in the learner. According to this concept, the program or 
scheme which comprises the curriculum may have many elements, such as 
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series of activities or projects, supporting literatures or chronicled experience. 
worship, methods, and the influence of dynamic personalities. Whatever its 
content or method, it is, when thought of as curriculum, a planned program 
(involving theory, content, method, personality of leader) for stimulating the 
development of desired character qualities in the learner. It may bulk large 
as a system of activities provided by the leader or worked out by the group 
itself ; it may lean towards suggestions for method, and seek first to develop 
the leader in alertness and skill in order that he may stimulate pupils to mean- 
ingful and purposeful use of experience in life situations; it may emphasize 
provisions for bringing the learner into fellowship with dynamic person- 
alities. 

The exact meaning of the term curriculum must, therefore, vary accord- 
ing to the curriculum maker, the leader, the learner, and the circumstances to 
which and in which learning must take place. The term does not signify 
an ideal scheme, except, perhaps, as planned by some supposed expert. It 
signifies any plan, however good or bad, that is consciously designed to effec- 
tuate character in youth. Tribal initiation schemes, catechetical and confirma- 
tion programs, inculcation of truths, biblical or otherwise, Tuxis and Pioneer 
programs, Scouting and Camp Fire, in fact, any consciously selected program 
that is designed to develop character in youth, is included. 


Guiding Principles for Curriculum Makers 


The inclusion in the term curriculum of all the planned schemes for 
causing the development of character in the learner does not, of course, mean 
that all these approaches to curriculum making are of equal worth. On the 
contrary, some of them may hinder, rather than help, the leader to release 
the learner in adequate character development. The question arises, therefore, 
whether there are guiding principles that will help to determine the relative 
worthfulness of any curriculum approach. The writer does not believe the 
following considerations include all the factors involved, but does believe 
they will help curriculum makers to produce more vital results. 

(1) Curriculum objectives. The first task of any curriculum maker is 
to stake out his objective. What is the curriculum device to accomplish? 
There is widespread evidence that most efforts have been weak and abortive 
because of inadequate, partial, and even twisted objectives. A study of exist- 
ing material reveals a variety of objectives. 

A majority of curriculum makers seem to consider the acquirement of 
biblical or religious knowledge as the central and controlling objective. 
Accordingly, they provide schemes for Bible study and for the study of vari- 
ous religious knowledges. Such schemes expect the learner to master the 
facts of the Bible and whatever other religious facts seem essential. The 
teacher is expected to accomplish a transfer of the essential facts from the 
text or from himself to the learner. This knowledge approach seems to be 
based upon the old conviction that “to know is to do.” 

Other curriculum makers seem to place churchmanship as the central 
objective. The curriculum is accordingly a scheme or plan for developing 
a “habituated ehurchism.” The learner is expected to practice church observ- 
ances, ceremonies, loyalties, to the end of making these practices automatic. 
He has learned. when he habitually and automatically responds to the forms 
of the church. The leader in such curricula has the task of inculcating the 
proper church practices and loyalties. The curriculum is made up of essen- 
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tial observances, ceremonies, and practices, together with the knowledges 
that are deemed necessary to support these. 

Still others conceive the objective of the curriculum to be that of making 
the learner a protagonist of a certain body of doctrines or beliefs. While 
assimilation of knowledge is involved, the real objective is not so much the 
doctrines themselves as it is the developing of a supporter or protagonist for 
them. The goal is to make of each learner a champion. Such curricular 
approaches use the Bible and other religious knowledges in such ways as 
will beget this desired end. 

Whatever else the curriculum maker may include in his objective or 
objectives, it seems that the one and all-inclusive purpose of any curriculum 
of religious education is to release in the learner universally valid conduct 
with the necessary skills, supporting knowledge, and zeal or will to perform 
the same. The one great goal of religious education is spiritually motivated 
living, living that is both adequate for current demands and for future years. 

Knowledge, biblical and religious, churchism, protagonists of beliefs or 
doctrines, and many other objectives may be of vast significance in releasing 
the learner in adequate living. The point here is that these objectives, one 
and all, are worthful or not worthful, according to their helpfulness in 
releasing universally valid controls in human conduct. 

(2) Universally valid controls. As a goal for human living, this means 
the control of specific actions by concern for universal good. By universal 
good is meant the motivation of present conduct to secure concern for the 
well-being of the whole of mankind. This means that what one stands for 
or does will vary from situation to situation and from time to time. It fur- 
ther means that the individual will by necessity become expert in diagnosing 
local problems with reference to their import in the constantly changing needs 
of humankind. According to this concept of goodness, badness would mean 
a narrow or negative concern for the welfare of human life. All curricular 
efforts in religious education purpose to help the learner both to develop the 
tendencies and powers of goodness, and to eliminate badness. Goodness and 
badness are types of concern an individual or group has for human welfare. 

There is a vast amount of evidence to the effect that both curriculum 
makers and populace are baffled about this business of “goodness” and “bad- 
ness.” A scientifically minded, industrially incorporated age, with means of 
intercommunication bringing all the world into intimate proximity, finds the 
formerly generally accepted norms of goodness and badness very inadequate. 
Our grandfathers and grandmothers knew what was right and what wrong: 
what was good and what bad; and youth in their presence knew. But people 
trying to use these good old standards and customs are now baffled by the 
complex shifting and changing of life situations. Many are asking whether 
it is possible to develop standards that will be adequate for universally valid 
conduct, or whether the curriculum maker should not rather provide a 
scheme which, when used by leader and learner, will release both in a 
process of living in all life’s relations which in itself becomes the good life. 
What is good? What is bad? When is an individual good and when bad? 
How does one develop goodness of ever-increasing scope and power? 

It seems that the curriculum maker must face these questions. He must 
make clear the meaning of goodness and the meaning of badness in the stream 
of life. He must provide a scheme that will help the leader to release 
learners in the discovery and development of creative capacity to be good. 
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(3) Relation of knowledge to character. Most earlier curricular 
devices in religious education seem to take for granted that knowledge or 
ideation is primary, and that activity is secondary. Hence, content of the 
Bible or of other religious knowledges comprises the curriculum. Current 
psychology seems to tell us that character is a quality of any and all activity, 
and that development of good character requires that the stream of activity 
take on such qualitative significance that the life process itself is good. 
Knowledge, therefore, becomes an essential for insight, keenness, perspective. 
diagnostic capacity—for furnishing the tools of analysis which will make 
good judgment in this stream of life possible. Without knowledge, judgment 
lacks insight. In a scientific age, the scientific method of facing every situa- 
tion critically and bringing all possible experience to bear on a situation, even 
to experimenting and discovering new experience, would seem to be essential. 
The curriculum maker has the duty of providing for the proper and adequate 
use of knowledge in releasing the life process into qualitative significances. 

(4) Living for a great cause. Character is found at its highest in a life 
that spends itself on behalf of great causes. Not only is the inherent quali- 
tativeness of the stream of life the character of an individual ; great character 
arises when life activity is spent in realizing great issues for humankind. 

The mention of the name of any profoundly spiritualizing personality 
always brings with it the cause in which his or her life energies were spent. 
Lincoln: the saving of the Union; the freeing of the slave; the president in 
whom right makes might ;—Livingston: the emancipation of Africa ;—Wil- 
son: the world safe for democracy ;—Jane Addams: an opportunity for 
development for the weak as well as for the strong ;—Frances Willard: tem- 
perate living. 

The curriculum maker will, therefore, provide ways and means of stim- 
ulating the learner in worthful living, in furthering great human causes. 
Many curricular approaches seem to be unconscious of this fact that great 
causes are essential to great character. To be good one must be good for 
something. What are the fundamental issues of life around which the cur- 
riculum can be built? 

Leadership will sometimes mean causing the learner to shift from a line 
of action which will not admit of character growth to a line that does have 
developmental capacity. Sometimes the stream of action is negative, as in 
stealing or graft. The same energy needs to be deflected into a type of 
activity that can be extended, built upon, and even, perhaps, become crea- 
tively valuable for society. Again the stream of action, while not negative, 
may be indifferent, neither hurtful nor helpful. The problem for the curricu- 
lum maker is to stimulate helpfulness in the stream of life. This may necessi- 
tate a shift of the stream. One cannot expect knowledge to mean much for 
positively helpful character when the stream of life itself is either negative 
or indifferent. Knowledge is significant when it supports activity that has 
significance for human welfare. 

(5) The place of leadership. The curriculum maker needs to ponder 
the place of dynamic leadership in his scheme or device or program. A 
study of character influences in American colleges, soon to be published, 
discovered the central importance of vital leadership in professors. The sub- 
ject taught does not seem to matter so much as does the life of the teacher. 
Often Bible courses are weak in character forming stimuli, while courses in 
chemistry or forestry are powerful stimulants to character. The difference 
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seems to lie in the dynamic character of the professors. Studies in boys’ 
work have, also, brought out the importance of strong personality in the 
leader. Courses of study will aid; camping and hiking help; but whatever 
the activity, its character releasing capacity seems to depend to a very great 
extent upon the vitalizing influence of the leader. 

This fact leads us to observe that most curriculum makers depend alto- 
gether too much upon some course, or scheme of activities, and do not suffi- 
ciently provide for a releasing leadership. Perhaps 90 per cent of a curricu- 
lum is, after all, not the course or set of activities, but the dynamic and vital- 
izing quality of the leader. 





PROCEDURE IN CURRICULUM 
CONSTRUCTION 
DAVID C. COOK* 


There are five steps of procedure in constructing a curriculum of 
religious education: First, to determine one’s objectives. Second, to 
survey possible sources of material and select those best suited to the 
purpose. Third, to arrange and prepare the materials in lesson form 
tentatively. Fourth, to test the arrangement, order the effectiveness of 
the materials thoroughly. Fifth, to revise on the basis of the best avail- 
able criticism, and recast material for release. It is in the first and 
fourth of these steps that the curriculum maker is likely to do his least 
thorough work and make his most serious blunders. 


The Determination of Objectives 


Upon the determination of one’s objectives hinges all else in cur- 
riculum construction, and the objectives chosen must themselves de- 
pend upon one’s conception of religion and of the manner in which 
people are religiously educable. 

Probably much of the difficulty experienced in trying to define re- 
ligion comes from an attempt to define it in the abstract. I have read 
many definitions of religion and agreed with most of them, but felt that 
all of them were inadequate and partial. For the purposes of this dis- 
cussion it is best not to try to define religion but rather to describe it 
in a manner which will bring into the clear the elements of the religious 
life which are educable. One’s religion is as personal as one’s indi- 
viduality. It has been said that religion is a way of life. This is a 
description of religion from the point of view of its effects. It is better 


for our purpose to look within the life and say that religion is that com-. 


plex of inner, or spiritual, forces which exert a motor influence over 
thought and conduct, and determine one’s way of life. Just what ele- 
ments make up this complex of forces it is beyond the province of this 
paper to discuss in detail. It is the writer’s belief that they are not 
found in the same power ratio in all individuals. 

Among the elements making up the inner forces which we call re- 
ligion, and which are susceptible of education, and which therefore it 
is the province of curriculum makers to consider, are these: Moral and 
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spiritual discernment (or appreciation), ethical thinking, value judg- 
ments or judgments of moral and spiritual value, and right habits of 
choice. I have not mentioned faith because faith is itself a product of 
one’s judgments of value. One’s faith rests upon one’s judgment of 
the meaning and value for him of the object of his faith. I have not 
mentioned attitudes—much discussed these days—because they are also 
a resultant of the complex of forces which we call religion. To be sure, 
one’s faith and one’s attitudes are of primary importance in the determi- 
nation of conduct, but in a curriculum of religious education we deal 
with these only indirectly. We can not train faith directly. We can 
not educate an attitude. But we can educate the moral discernment, 
train the judgment to a higher appreciation of moral and spiritual 
values, develop the powers of ethical thinking, and create and strengthen 
habits of right choice; and these in turn will result in Christian faith 
and right attitudes. To accomplish these things is, to my mind, the 
objective of religious education so far as it concerns, or can be influenced 
by, those who prepare curriculums. The teacher may go beyond this 
by personal influence or friendship, but the curriculum makers can not. 

The aim, then, is to prepare material in such a way that the pupil 
can most readily use it to achieve these objectives in his own religious 
education, and that the teacher may most readily assist the pupil in this. 


The Survey and Selection of Sources 


With one’s objectives clearly in mind the next step is to survey 
possible sources of material and select the best. Probably no one has 
absolute freedom in this matter, or should have. It is necessary to be 
led by some considerations which are not purely pedagogical, if one is 
to succeed in bringing the greatest possible help to the aid of the pupil 
and teacher. The sphere within which materials may be selected is 
largely predetermined for the curriculum maker if he works in the gen- 
eral field, although it is conceivable that one might select a small group 
limited to those possessing a certain fellowship of culture and common 
inheritance, and thereby might obtain what he conceived to be great 
freedom. As a matter of fact, even in such a case, one is circumscribed 
by the very culture and inheritance of the group. This paper, however, 
is to discuss procedure in curriculum construction with reference to the 
preparation of materials for general use. The selection of materials 
must therefore be made with a view to the wide differences in education, 
inheritance, and environment of the groups which will use them. 

The two principal sources of material for religious education are 
truth and life. 

1. Truth. Truth is the norm by which life is to be lived in har- 
mony with which one’s value judgments, habits of choice, and ethical 
thinking are to be formed. We aim at the moral and spiritual discern- 
ment of truth on the part of the pupil, but at a discernment of it which 
will relate it properly to his life and conduct. The question here is, 
what is the best source material for the truth to be used by the cur- 
riculum maker? The answer to this question is virtually predetermined 
by various considerations. I believe firmly in the superiority of the 
Bible as a sourcebook of truth. I believe in it as containing a record of 
divine revelation such as no other source contains. But even if we 
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were to grant that there are other sourcebooks of equal or superior 
values, such as the writings of Confucius, we could not hope to make 
successful use of them in a curriculum of religious education for general 
use in a country whose very political institutions are founded upon the 
Bible. It is necessary that the source from which we derive our norms Yj 
of truth shall be one recognized by teachers and recognizable by the 
pupil as having met the test of the human race in ages past and justified 
itself by its fruits. To be sure, it is not possible for the pupil to prove 
the teachings for himself before beginning to test and live them, any 
more than it is possible for him to prove simple facts which he is taught 
in geography or any other subject. What we need, however, is a norm 
of truth of the highest attestation, which the pupil may progressively 
test in his experience and not find wanting. The Bible is the only 
sourcebook which meets these requirements. Fairy tales do not, folk 
lore does not, public school subjects do not, life experiences do not when 
taken separately as a norm. There has been much muddling in this 
matter. All the material here mentioned may have its uses in religious 
education, as we shall see in a moment, but when we confuse proper use 
of this material by using it in the same way that Bible texts and truths 
are used we commit an error which amounts to a pedagogical crime. 

2. Life. The second principal source of material for religious edu- 
cation is life. To be specific, it is the life of the pupil, his experiences 
regarded singly and collectively. And here we use the word “experi- 
ence” in its larger meaning to include thoughts, motives, etc., as well as 
external incidents. 

We accept, then, the sphere of the pupil’s life on the one hand and 
the truths contained in the Bible on the other, as the two main sources 
of possible materials. But the actual experiences of the individual pupil 
would be manifestly impossible of inclusion in a general curriculum. 
The curriculum must utilize material drawn from the range of the 
pupil’s experience and observation, of such a character as to evoke the 
memory of his own actual experiences, call forth individual thought in 
the realms of experience, or lead him to enrich his experience through 
aroused activity. 

Moreover, when we speak of the Bible as a source we do not mean 
the Bible treated historically, or viewed as literature, but rather the 
Bible viewed as a sourcebook of the truth which is to be incorporated 
into the life experience of the pupil. 


 — 








Preparation and Arrangement of Material 


Preparation of materials will depend upon the agencies which are 
to cooperate in the use of the curriculum. It is necessary to say a word 
about this because it is getting to be a current assumption on the part 
of some religious educators that we should have a correlated curriculum 
in which the public school and Sunday school, and perhaps other 
agencies, should cooperate. I take it for granted that the Sunday school 
will be one of the agencies for which any curriculum of religious educa- 
tion is prepared. 

So far as I know, no curriculum has been prepared, or could well 
be prepared, in which the public school can cooperate effectively with- 
out the surrender of the objectives of religious education outlined earlier 
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in this article. Admirable as it may be, a high school credit course is 
essentially an information course. Such a course in Bible history (for 
| example) has as much effect on character and religious training as a 
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similar course in American or European history taught by the same 
teacher—as much and no more. There is a sense, to be sure, in which 
the pupil derives character education from every experience he has in 
life; but the purpose of a religious education curriculum per se is not to 
provide such a broad experience, but rather to enable the pupil to give 
the highest religious and moral interpretation to his entire experience 
whether in public school or elsewhere. In religious education we are 
directly concerned with the formation of moral and spiritual judgments, 
and with habits of right living. These and the other features of our 
objective are not forwarded by courses such as lend themselves to high 
school credit. Religion is not a subject to be taught but an inner force 
to be developed. True correlation is achieved not by a correlated cur- 
riculum, but by a curriculum which helps the pupil himself to interpret 
and co-relate his whole life experience in terms of spiritual ideals and 
moral aims. 

The home does have its possibilities of direct religious nurture as 
the public school does not. Here it has been customary in the past, and 
to an extent still is customary, for the home experiences to be given 
their proper moral and spiritual interpretation ; and it is by means of the 
natural relationship between the older and younger members of the 
home that the most intimate appreciations of religious truth are set up 
in the mind. It is, therefore, desirable to whatever extent may be pos- 
sible, that the curriculum should be so arranged as to conserve and 
utilize the educative influence of the family unit. 

This is to be kept in mind in considering the choice df Bible texts. 
E Practically speaking, if the curriculum is to be used in the general field 
1 it is necessary to choose between the series of lessons prepared for gen- 
i eral use by the International Council of Religious Education. Thus far 
we have three series, known as the Uniform Lessons, Graded Lessons, 
and Group Graded Lessons. None of these is ideal for the purpose of 
religious education as delimited in this article. The Group Graded 
Lessons are as yet incomplete and are little more than a rearrangement 
of the Closely Graded Lessons, surrendering their pedagogy or at least 
surrendering the presuppositions upon which the Graded Lesson system 
was built. We need not, therefore, consider them here. The question 
fundamentally lies between Graded and Uniform Lessons. 

The Graded Lessons make it impossible to provide effective cur- 
riculum materials whereby the family religious influence may be util- 
ized, or cooperative home preparation secured, in connection with the 
Sunday school. Educators are more and more coming to realize that it 
is absolutely essential to put back upon the home the responsibility 
which has been taken from it, and that a curriculum bringing the home 
into full cooperation is much more desirable than a curriculum corre- 
lating the work of the Sunday school with any other agency. The 
principle of selection of the Graded Lessons is, moreover, out of accord 
with the conception of religious education set forth here and which the 
writer believes to be the true conception. A large number of the courses 
are information courses, and regardless of what is said in its defense, 
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the Graded Lesson system treats religion as something divided into 
subject matter, to be taught as a series of subjects, instead of viewing 
religion as an inner force to be developed by the activity of the pupil. 

The Uniform Lessons do offer a basis for the curriculum builder to 
utilize the natural family unit, and to prepare materials which will en- 
courage in every way possible the cooperative home work necessary 
if the influence of the home is to be properly related to the work of the 
Sunday school. The objection that Uniform Lesson texts for all ages 
are a pedagogical absurdity would hold if we were treating the Bible 
as a sourcebook of history, or teaching it as an informational subject, 
but we use the Bible as containing the norm of truth, or the fundamental 
and universal teachings, necessary for the development of the Christian 
life. The fundamental truths are as simple as they are profound. There 
is not one fundamental truth which can not be brought within the range 
of every age group found in the Sunday school. The life-materials of 
the curriculum, properly prepared, enable the pupils to grade teaching 
to the ‘level of their personal knowledge and experience. Generally 
speaking, the Uniform Lessons have sought to make sure of selecting 
passages which would cover the fundamental Bible teachings, but the 
principle of their selection has been hampered by mechanical restrictions 
which have in some measure thwarted this aim. 

Whatever the curriculum builder may think of these comments, it 
is a part of his procedure to decide this problem for himself and to 
choose lesson series, not on the basis of any school of pedagogy so much 
as on the basis of his objective. The materials must fit the objective 
as well as the pupil. The objective must not be forgotten in obeisance 
to a pedagogical idol. 

The basie Bible texts having been chosen, the next question is that 
of material from life. Since the material is to spring from the experi- 
ence of the pupil it will be impossible to provide this in print for general 
use. What is needed, therefore, is material which will enable the pupil 
to call up experiences, make observations, or carry out activities leading 
to the enrichment of his experience, all for the purpose of having him 
incorporate the lesson truth in his life and conduct. Only thus can 
actual, individual grading be achieved. Self-activity means self-grading. 

Assuming that we are to strive to utilize the home group, and that 
the same basic texts are to be used for various ages as representative 
of a fundamental truth (or, teaching), our life materials will fall into 
two classifications: 

(A.) Basic material for the purpose of applying the teaching to 
life in general, or bringing life and the truth together in the thought of 
the pupil. Since this material is to be used to stir thought, rather than 
to give information, it should be cast into problem form. 

(B.) Age group material for the especial purpose of arousing or 
recalling thoughts and observations within the range of the group ex- 
perience. This may be done by: (1) The use of incidents drawn from 
life and of a type common to the knowledge and experience of the age 
group that is to use them. (2) Questions leading to thought on the 
basic problems. These questions may be such as to recall actual indi- 
vidual experience, or such as to lead the pupil to seek experience as a 
means of verifying and applying the lesson teaching. (3) In addition, 
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materials should be provided suggesting best methods of pupil activity 
in the use of the lesson materials. 

Necessarily the basic material referred to above must be of quite 
general applicability. At the same time it must lead to specific thought. 
The age-group material must be flexible and suggestive and specific all 
at the same time, stimulating thought and experience rather than direct- 
ing them into particular grooves. 

The arrangement of the material must also conform to age-group 
requirements. This needs little comment. By way of example we might 
say that material for class consideration in the Primary age group must 
be arranged with due regard to the fluctuation of attention character- 
istic of this age. In a similar manner materials for other age groups 
must be prepared in accordance with their special requirements. 

The material must be selected and arranged for pupil activity, 
rather than for teacher talk. It must stimulate preparation during the 
week, offer a common ground for family cooperation, give the pupil 
every opportunity for self-expression during the class period, evoke not 
merely thinking but problem thinking and motor thought, and tend 
toward or lead to actual voluntary activity on the part of the pupil. The 
teacher must be provided with material to instruct him and enable him 
to stimulate all these types of activity on the part of the pupils, without 
hindering by any assumption of authority or otherwise. 


Testing the Material 


When material has been prepared for the curriculum it must be 
thoroughly tested with reference to its adaptability for helping the pupil: 
(a) to interpret life as a moral and spiritual undertaking, (b) to recog- 
nize the right as that which is morally superior, (c) to value and choose 
his course of conduct and form his habits of thought and life in accord- 
ance with the highest truth and for the purpose of achieving the highest 
moral and spiritual consequences, in the light of the Bible teaching. 

The material must also be tested as to its adaptability for those 
who are actually to use it. The only way I know to make this test, and 
the way I have always done it, is to send out specimen age group lesson 
materials to a selected list of classes of that age group, asking them to 
use it in their classes, and to answer a questionnaire, enabling me to 
tell whether or in what particulars the material is satisfactory. The ma- 
terial is then revised on the basis of these criticisms from its actual 
use, and of other criticisms obtained from skilled educators and practical 
editors. This process may be repeated several times. 

Too much emphasis can not be put upon the necessity of watching 
the material actually in use. No matter how perfect it may be as tested 
by pedagogical principles, if teachers of average ability can not use it 
successfully and the class of average members will not respond to it, the 
material is wrong. The other alternative which is sometimes taken is 
to assume that the teachers are uneducated and do not know how to 
handle the material furnished. My reply to this is that it is up to the 
curriculum maker to prepare the material so that the teacher who must 
actually use it will know how to handle it successfully. 
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Revision of Material 


In revising material one does not necessarily accept the suggestions 
given by the teachers who have tested it, but he weighs the counter- 
criticisms against each other, studies as far as possible to discern any 
defects in methods of the various teachers, follows up with other ques- 
tionnaires if necessary, and in every way checks and counterchecks until 
he is satisfied just where the fault lies and just how best to remedy it. 
This is a slow process, requiring months of time after the completion of 
the first draft of material. It sometimes requires courage and a com- 
plete reversal of one’s own presuppositions in order to reshape the ma- 
terial in accordance with one’s findings. The result may sometimes be 
pronounced by the glib to be unpedagogical, but if through it the objec- 
tive of religious education is actually being realized, that itself is ample 
proof that the material is pedagogically sound. 





PROCEDURE IN CURRICULUM MAKING 
PAUL H. VIETH* 


Procedure in curriculum making is the plan of action whereby a theory 
of the curriculum is carried over into concrete terms for use in an educational 
situation. If the theory is the blue-print and the resulting curriculum the 
completed sky-scraper, the procedure is the scaffolding, tools, and machinery 
whereby the raw building material is converted into the structure specified in 
the plans. Faithfulness and economy in carrying the specifications of the 
blue-print into the finished structure are the tests of the validity and quality 
of the procedure. Care must be taken that the procedure in building a cur- 
riculum may not be confused with the curriculum itself. 

The first step in procedure in making a curriculum is the selection of 
objectives. These must coincide with the objectives of the educational 
process for which the curriculum is intended. The objectives to be achieved 
determine the kind of activities through which realization is to be sought. 
It is therefore only in the light of objectives that teaching procedures can 
be set in motion. Obviously, when the objective is to produce an efficient 
plumber, the activities, materials, methods and tests will differ widely from 
those intended to produce an efficient librarian. So also will the curriculum 
of religious education have its own peculiar activities, materials, methods and 
tests because it is concerned with the achievement of the objectives of re- 
ligious education. 

It is a curious fact that the objectives of religious education have almost 
always been stated in intangible generalities such as, “to produce Christian 
character.” No fault is to be found with the general objectives except that 
they do not give a great deal of help in building up curriculum procedures 
beyond setting the general direction. The interpretation of objectives in spe- 
cific terms has been left to the individual worker and consequently we find a 
wide variety of practice with a correspondingly wide variety of values, justi- 
fied under the name of the generalized objective. Unless we maintain that 
the individual teacher is better able to select objectives than the expert we 


*Mr. Vieth is Director of Research and Service of The International Council 
of Religious Education. 
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cannot leave our curriculum open to this weakness. Experience in religious 
education has not proven such competency on the part of teachers. Before 
we can plan the details of the curriculum, we must have some clear ideas in 
specific terms as to just what our curriculum is to do. 

Objectives are desired outcomes, and must not be confused with the 
educational procedures through which they are to be attained. Thus, a 
friendly attitude toward Japanese children may be a worthy objective for a 
primary department, and dressing dolls for The Festival of Dolls may be 
an effective means of bringing about the desired end. The dressing of dolls 
is at once the medium in which this friendly attitude is expressed (that is, a 
desired objective outcome), and the means by which the character result of 
friendliness to Japanese children may be realized. But if the dressing of 
dolls is made the end instead of the means, the activity will serve no useful 
purpose in building world friendship. 

Objectives are realized both in individual character and in the attainment 
of social values. While the emphasis may be now on the one, and now on 
the other, the two are inseparably joined. Individual Christian character 
needs must express itself in social activities, while participation in the realiza- 
tion of social values cannot but leave its effect on individual character. For 
example, we may center our objective in developing an honest man. His 
honesty is apparent only in his dealings with social situations requiring honest 
conduct. It is through such situations that he learns the meaning of honesty, 
and it is in such situations that his honesty expresses itself. On the other 
hand, we may center our objectve in cleaning up a political situation in our 
community. Participation in a campaign for honesty in public office will 
bring about a reconstruction of their conception of honesty on the part of 
most participants, and thus leave a residue in the character of the individual. 

One way of stating objectives is in terms of the psychological goals in 
securing the desired conduct. Thus we have the categories of (1) fruitful 
knowledge, (2) Right attitudes, (3) Skill in living. If the specific objec- 
tives for the curriculum are to be outlined on this basis, a catalogue must be 
made of the knowledge elements which will help the individual to be most 
Christian, the attitude which the Christian should possess, the skills which 
should be his. Having made such a catalogue, it is comparatively easy to 
devise procedures whereby the several items may be made effective in the 
learner’s conduct. As an analytical presentation of the elements involved in 
right conduct, this scheme has great value and it goes far beyond the old 
haphazard method of presenting Bible content, with the pious hope that some- 
how it would be effective in producing Christian character. Its fundamental 
weakness lies in the fact that it does not free itself from a faculty psychology. 
In almost every activity, knowledge, attitudes, and skills are present as in- 
tegral parts of a psychological whole. 

A second way of stating objectives is in terms of qualities of character 
which it is desired to develop. There are types of reactions to situations 
which have been found through the centuries of human experience to be 
most productive of individual and social welfare, and these have been given 
word-labels, as for instance “honesty,” “loyalty,” “reverence,” “purity,” and 
dozens of others. When an individual possesses one of these qualities, we 
speak of it as a “trait” of his character. A convenient way of setting forth 


1. Betts, “How to Teach Religion,” p. 47. 
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the goal of education in terms of character development is to state the traits 
which are most essential in Christian conduct. Two dangers are inherent in 
this method: first, that character education may deal with abstract generali- 
ties while conduct is a specific and concrete thing ; second, that the traditional 
constellation of trait-actions will be handed down arbitrarily without recogni- 
tion of the fact that though trait names have changed very little in two thou- 
sand years, there is need for a constant reconstruction of trait actions in a 
dynamic and changing society. 

If a trait is defined in terms of trait-actions in actual situations which 
are most Christian in the light of the experience of the race and the present 
experience of both teacher and pupils and their interpretation of the Christian 
message, these dangers will be avoided. The method will then be valuable in 
serving to indicate the areas in which a Christian interpretation of experience 
may be expected to yield the most fruitful results in individual character and 
social righteousness. 

If this approach to curriculum objectives is used, a careful study must 
be made to determine the traits which should become the objective of Chris- 
tian education. Account must be taken of the best Christian thought as 
found in literature and particularly in the Christian Scriptures, as well as 
the best constructive thought on the problems and needs of modern life. 
Since there is no objective test for determining the relative value of the ele- 
ments produced by this study, a measure of objectivity may. be sought through 
consensus judgment of those who are the statesmen in religious education. 

A third method which may be used in finding the objectives for a re- 
ligious curriculum is that known as “activity analysis.” The outcome of the 
application of this method is an answer, in minute terms, to the question, 
“What are the activities of a person who lives the Christian life most abund- 
antly?” Life will fall into certain great areas of experience, as for instance 
“health,” “civic activities,” “recreation,” etc. These experiences will break 
up into smaller blocks, as for instance under recreation we may have “sports,” 
“amusements,” “hobbies,” etc. The analysis must be continued until con- 
crete statements of abilities are reached, as for instance under sports: “ability 
to keep one’s temper when fouled against,” “ability to play fair in the face 
of defeat,” etc. 

The application of this method will produce an overwhelming number 
of specifics as objectives. It has a tendency to assume that we can tell what 
the outcome of a given situation should be, without giving the participants 
a chance to share creatively in the determination of that outcome. The best 
performance which the past has shown may not be the best which is possible. 
The use of the method in determining the objectives of religious education 
is on the one hand, far from satisfactory because the scope of religious educa- 
tion is not limited to the specifically religious activities. Religion permeates 
all the activities of life, and the task of religious education is to assist the 
learner to interpret all his experience in terms of Christian ideals. On the 
other hand, activity analysis is a great help in building a religious curriculum, 
because it does serve to indicate the areas in which Christian character needs 
to come to self-realization. If there be coupled with it the character trait 
approach, these traits will indicate the ideals under which the activities of 
life should come to Christian interpretation, and the religious values inherent 
in these activities. 

\ fourth method of approach is that which sees no place for specifically 
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stated objectives, but finds its goal in the treatment for Christian outcome of 
any current experience of the individual or group. It makes much of find- 
ing the pressing problems of the learner, in order that they may be solved 
with him in a Christian way. It maintains that participation in the Christian 
solution of any individual or social problem is the goal to be sought, the 
nature of the problem being not so important so long as an attitude and 
technique is evolved which will be effective in future conduct. 

The emphasis which this point of view lays on present experience is a 
very important one. Its weakness lies in its refusal to set comprehensive 
goals as they may be revealed by the processes of careful research and study. 
Such goals are necessary if the most fruitful selection of problems and pres- 
ent experiences is to be made. As a matter of fact, pupils are not bristling 
with problems. Often they themselves are most oblivious to the greatest 
needs in their experience. It may be necessary for the teacher to initiate an 
experience through which the pupil’s own needs will be revealed. A careful 
study of age-group experiences and social needs may reveal far more about 
the problems of a class than could ever be educed from the pupils themselves. 
Further, not every problem and every situation can be given educational 
treatment, and selection there must be. If the objectives are not determined by 
careful processes such as are possible only with the facilities at the disposal 
of the curriculum maker, then they will be determined by the individual 
teacher by his arbitrary selection of pupil experiences for educational treat- 
ment with the consequence of a haphazard and piecemeal experience resulting. 
It is a confusion of objective and method which, if carried to its logical con- 
clusion, will require an omniscient tutor for every individual pupil as an ever- 
ready interpreter for every experience as it arises. As has been emphasized 
above, too much cannot be made of the teacher’s use of the present problems 
and experiences of the pupil, but such selection should be under the guidance 
of a comprehensive and specific goal. Only then can the educational process 
have unity and meaning. 

Having determined upon some specific objectives for which the religious 
curriculum should be built, the next task is to find some effective means 
whereby this objective may be realized. Much is made in our day of pur- 
posive activity. Experience is at once the road through which educational 
changes may be brought about, and the medium in which the objective is 
realized. This experience may grow out of actual participation of the indi- 
vidual in some activity in social living or it may consist in imaginatively 
living out some situation which may be presented in history, biography or 
literature. Emphasis should be laid on the psychological completeness of the 
experience, involving elements of knowledge, attitudes and ideals, as well as 
specific choices and acts. It may be that now one, and now the other of these 
elements is dominant in the experience, but always the individual acts as a 
unity, and the goals cannot be effectively attained by building up these ele- 
ments as separate entities with the hope that later they will be pieced to- 
gether in conduct. 

Whichever way the objectives of religious education may be approached, 
they cannot be isolated from the activities and experiences in which the 
pupils to be educated are coming to self-realization. Such activities consti- 
tute both the medium in which the objectives may come to realization and 
the means through which such realization may be attained. All experiences 
undoubtedly leave a residue in character, and are consequently educative. 
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But not all experiences have equal educative value. This coupled with the 
fact pointed out above that of the total activities of any given individual or 
group, but a small per cent can be made the object of formal educational 
treatment, gives rise to the need for selection. Such selection must take ac- 
count of the typicality and cruciality of the situation, its richness in value for 
future activity, and its proper provision for a many-sided religious experi- 
ence in the life of each pupil. The curriculum maker is faced definitely with 
the problem of determining the many-sided experiences and activities of the 
group for which his product is intended, and the selection for educational 
enrichment of those experiences which give promise of the richest results for 
the religious development of this group. 

It may be argued at this point that the most effective way to arrive at 
the goal which has been set is to have the teacher make a careful study of 
the group which he is teaching and through an interpretation of the every 
day life of the members, arrive at the desired end. Why the work of a 
middle-man, who does not know the group which is to be educated? The 
present writer would go even farther and say that the task can only be done 
by such close relation to the every day life of the pupils. This, however, 
does not relieve the curriculum maker of his responsibility to guide the 
teacher in the use of available materials, including the every day experiences 
of pupils, in reaching the goal for which he is striving. 

It follows then that the curriculum maker must make a study of typical 
experiences of pupils throughout the area for which the curriculum is in- 
tended. One method of making such a study is that of collecting a large 
number of “life situations” from this age of pupils. When this study is 
made more intensively of individuals or groups it generally goes under the 
term “case siudy.” There are many intricacies and difficulties in this pro- 
cedure, which che scope of this paper does not permit us to discuss. 

Having made such a study of the lives of a group for which the cur- 
riculum is intended, the next step is to weigh these situations and select the 
ones which appear to be most typical and crucial for the group concerned. 
It will then be possible to suggest to the teachers in this curriculum how 
this kind of situation may be used in seeking the objective which has been 
set for the curriculum. It should be noted, however, that in doing this the 
way is opened to the danger of having the suggested type situations taught 
as so much subject matter, whether they be real in the lives of the pupils to 
which they are taught or not. The necessity of treating suggestions as a 
“method guide,” offered as an instrument in uncovering related situations in 
the lives of pupils and showing suggested ways of control and enrichment, 
cannot be too care: ally emphasized. 

While effective education is impossible if divorced from the activities 
of living, it is a fallacy to suppose that education is possible only through the 
actual performance of the function for which guidance is sought. Professor 
Bobbitt? finds seven general types of activity and experience through which 
the pupil may achieve his goals, in addition to this actual performance of 
function, viz: (1) Observation, (2) Reading, (3) Oral Report, (4) Use of 
pictures, (5) Prolonging, repeating, and intensifying one’s experiences 
through re-living them in thought or re-telling them to others, (6) Problem- 
solving or reflective thinking, and (7) Generalization. 


2. Bobbitt, Franklin, “How to Make a Curriculum,” pp. 45-59. 
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There are obviously ways in which the life situation of the pupil may 
be guided and enriched to a fuller life experience. These constitute the 
methods of the teacher. The pupil may be helped to lift his responses into 
more definite consciousness, to see the significance of factors in the situation 
that might otherwise be overlooked, to feel more keenly the satisfaction of 
right responses as over against the annoyance of unsatisfactory responses. 
A complex situation will present different points of view which discussion will 
help to clarify and guide into a satisfactory outcome. Through this process 
of cooperative effort on the part of the group, different elements in the situa- 
tion will be brought to light and much data introduced into the situation 
before finally the plan of action is adopted. Or again, it may be that by 
means of a story of dramatization the situation can be personified and the 
Christian outcome more clearly set forth than could possibly have been done 
simply through the meeting of the situation itself. Or again, it may be that 
by setting forth what was done in similar situations through a study of bi- 
ography, history and literature, the present situation will be much more 
clearly understood and more richly interpreted for the life of the pupil. Or 
yet again, by turning to the best thoughts of the philosophers and religious 
leaders, suggestions may be found for meeting present situations which will 
greatly enlarge their scope and effectiveness in life. 

It is the curriculum maker’s task to outline suggestive uses of the dif- 
ferent methods as well as to suggest type situations in which they may be 
used. Again it should be impressed that in so doing he is not setting a stereo- 
typed pattern to be followed but is offering a “method guide” which because 
of his richer experience and his available resources will be of distinctive 
help to the teacher. If in this method guide he can suggest several alternative 
approaches it will be a real help in liberating the teacher from a slavish fol- 
lowing of the thinking of others. 

It may seem to some that in our outline of procedure in curriculum 
making to this point we have ignored the heart of the curriculum, namely, 
the subject matter which should be taught. How does the treatment of 
subject matter relate itself to the process of curriculum building? That the 
place of subject matter in the process which has been described is different 
from that which it has traditionally held is already evident. But it does 
not follow from this that subject matter in this procedure is less important 
than it has been in the past. 

Let us first ask the question, “What is subject matter?” Professor 
Bower’, defines it as follows, “Subject matter consists of three elements— 
the elements in the situation itself, the past experience of the learner, and the 
cumulative experience of the race.”’ This definition give! us some clue as to 
the place of subject matter in the curriculum. Subject matter, or organized 
knowledge, comes into being by growing out of a situation or an experience. 
For example: a problem confronts an individual or a group. Some solution 
must be found. Various attempts are made at solution and eventually the 
right solution is discovered. This enters as new knowledge into the race 
experience and becomes a guide in meeting similar future situations. Or 
again, an experience comes to an individual or a group. It does not fit into 
the complex of previous experience. An interpretation of the new experience 
is formulated and thus adds a contribution to organized knowledge. 





3. W. C. Bower, “Curriculum of Religious Education,” page 194. 
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But subject matter, to be of value, must re-enter experience as guidance 
and control. For example: An individual or group is faced with a situation. 
Some solution to the situation must be found. A stady is made of what may 
possibly be done. This will include a study of the various elements in the 
situation which may cast light upon the outcome, a review of the past experi- 
ence of the individual or the group, a survey of the storehouse of the race 
to discover whether light may be cast on the present problem by past experi- 
ence with similar situations. In the light of these data, a line of action is 
mapped out. 

This use of subject-matter will perhaps help make clearer the idea of 
guidance and enrichment. It is not always possible to follow this process of 
drawing on all available subject matter. It is, however, the function of edu- 
cation to introduce the learner to the largest possible use of subject matter 
in his process of living. This subject matter which has grown out of the 
experience of life fulfills its function when it re-enters this process and serves 
to guide a new generation to an ever higher mode of life. 

Procedure in curriculum making must provide for making available in 
some organized form the subject matter which bears upon the educational 
situations which are to be used in the attainment of the objectives of religious 
education. Most of the suggestions of available materials will deal with 
organized subject matter in the form of recorded race experience, though the 
method guide may also include some help in showing how the unrecorded 
subject matter which is present in the past experience of the learner and 
teacher can be brought into play on the new problem. All life experience, 
past and present, is the field in which subject-matter lies. The Bible will 
stand on its own merits as the greatest source of recorded religious experi- 
ence. Selection will be determined by the aims—what will be most fruitful 
in giving guidance in the pupil activities selected for the curriculum. Here 
again it should be carefully noted that it is the function of the curriculum 
maker to open the vast storehouse of race experience for the use of the 
teacher and make it as available as possible—not to specify minutely the 
chapter, page, and paragraph of that which is to be used. If the teacher is 
to do a piece of creative work he must be given a range of freedom in the 
selection and use of subject matter. 

There is another service which the teacher has a right to expect of the 
curriculum maker and which therefore becomes a part of his procedure, 
namely, the establishment of the validity of the suggested curriculum for 
the attainment of the desired objectives. This involves experimentation and 
testing of results. Such experimentation may be carried on in normal situa- 
tions or in experimental centers, though if in the latter, care must be taken 
that the experimental center offers a parallel situation to the one in which 
the material is eventually to be used. Such a process of experimentation will 
form the basis for the most careful revision of the curriculum. This is not 
to imply that the user of the curriculum is to be relieved of all responsibility 
for testing to determine its effectiveness in his own particular group. Nor 
does it mean that a curriculum will ever come to the point where it will 
no longer need progressive revision. But such experimentation and testing 
falls to the lot of the curriculum maker as a necessary part of the procedure 
in the original setting-up of the curriculum. 

Procedure in curriculum making must also take account of the insti- 
tutions for which the curriculum is intended. It is a case of simple mathe- 
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matics to determine the amount of time which will actually be available for 
the use of the proposed curriculum. Whether this available amount of time 
is sufficient for accomplishing the objectives which are set for the curriculum 
does not enter into the question. The work outlined must fit the time 
available, and it is simply a part of practical procedure to take this into 
account. Furthermore, curriculum making procedure must also take into 
account the elimination of pupils from the school. Assuming that there are 
certain elements of the curriculum which are more important than others, 
care must be taken that as many of these elements are introduced at the 
point where the greatest number of pupils will gain the benefit of them, con- 
sistent with maturity to grapple with the elements involved. For example, 
the church educational program is coming increasingly to include Sunday, 
week-day, and vacation church schools, as well as boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
societies, and activities. But the great bulk of the enrollment is still in the 
Sunday School. According to the Indiana Survey, the peak of Sunday 
School enrollment comes at the age of twelve. There is a slow building 
up to this peak, and a rapid falling away after it, until at the end of the 
Junior High School period, but 66 per cent of this peak enrollment still 
remains. If there are certain essentials which are to be covered with the 
greatest number of pupils, they will need to fall in the Sunday School cur- 
riculum before the end of the Junior High School period. Some churches, 
however, have a more vigorous program in one or the other phases of their 
educational work than in the Sunday School. If the curriculum can be 
made sufficiently flexible to permit a shifting of these essentials to these 
phases, it will be a distinct advantage. 

Finally, the question needs to be faced of the form in which the curri- 
culum is to be made available for use. If it consists of a given amount of 
selected materials which are to be covered in a given amount of time it will 
no doubt add dignity to the curriculum to have it presented in the form of an 
attractively bound textbook. On the other hand, if the subject matter of 
the curriculum is thought of as variable and adaptable to local situations. 
there will be a greater leaning to loose leaf materials, courses of study, method 
guides, than to a limited textbook presentation. Subject-matter will appear 
more in the form of reference to source materials than as a closed canon 
bound between the covers of one book. This problem again must be faced 
in terms of objectives, and that form of curriculum adopted which is most 
likely to help the teacher in attaining the desired goal. In such helps for the 
teacher, it is just as necessary to save him from the temptation of falling 
into an easy routine as to help him to achieve real creative work by making 
him a part in the process of curriculum building. It cannot be too much 
stressed in a discussion of the procedures of curriculum building that con- 
stant thought must be given to ways and means of making the teacher an 
important factor in the task. 

Whether or not these steps in procedure are right and have been properly 
taken will depend on the success with which they serve to produce an 
instrument which will serve to attain the goals of religious education. Pro- 
fessor Bobbitt has pointed out that educational science is but “refined common 
sense.” Procedure in curriculum making is a refined common sense way of 
using the best that we know in educational science for the effective produc- 
tion of the ends of education. 








OBJECTIVES IN BUILDING CURRICULA FOR 
WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


N. F. FORSYTH* 


By “curriculum” we mean the course of study taught under somewhat 
controlled conditions. This course of study may be textual, or it may be a 
series of activities whose conscious purpose is the arrival at definite goals. 
Treatment of the subject naturally divides into two parts: (1) What objec- 
tives should guide in selecting a curriculum for week-day religious education, 
and (2) What objectives should guide in forming new curricula for week- 
day schools. We shall consider them in order. 


I 


What objectives should guide in selecting a curriculum for week-day religious 
education 


Objectives which control in selecting a curriculum depend on what is con- 
ceived to be the task of the week-day school. There is no little variety of 
opinion here. Some of the major goals sought by already established week- 
day schools are the following: 

1. Bible study. The goals of a curriculum are those which the ma- 
terials and methods used undertake to accomplish. Judged by this standard, 
a number of curricula which are said to be different actually have as their 
objective study of the Bible. Their content is largely biblical, although the 
selections chosen sometimes have small, if any, determinable relation to con- 
duct. Besides these, there are others which are frankly centered about the 

ible. 

2. The church. Some believe that men approach God best as they ap- 
proach him through the church. Hence the emphasis of a few week-day 
curricula on the development of churchmen. 

3. Religious individuals. There is a tendency to accept the judgment 
that no goal short of God-centered, abundant life, with its manifold implica- 
tions, can ever constitute an adequate governing principle for organizing the 
week-day curriculum, although there is, at present, no week-day curriculum 
whose practice squares with this theory. Great hope should be ours, how- 
ever. because the implications of the theory are being more completely under- 
stood. Much experimentation will be necessary to produce a curriculum 
centered about the “abundant life.” 

There are, besides these main objectives, certain institutional goals of 
which workers in week-day schools are conscious : 

1. To supplement the Sunday school. Educators quite generally be- 
lieve that the amount of time used now by Sunday schools, or any part of 
Sunday that may be used in these expanded programs, will not provide 
enough time to attain the objectives already being set for religious education. 
Hence the necessity for schools which meet during the week. Another 
equally valid reason for supplementing the Sunday school is that the rate of 
forgetting is great where the interval between instruction periods is seven 
days. The inter-church week-day program undertakes to supplement Sun- 


*Mr. Forsyth is Superintendent of the Calumet District Council of Religious 
Education, Hammond, Indiana. 
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day instruction in general materials of religion acceptable in all denomina- 
tions, and provides that distinctively denominational instruction shall be given 
in the respective Sunday schools. Denominational week-day sc!oo's a'so 
supplement the work of the Sunday school. 

2. To supplement the public school. In the American democratic ex- 
periment the constitution guarantees to all that church and state shall always 
be separate, and that every man may enjoy complete religious liberty. Hence 
the state may not legally teach religion. And yet public educators are first 
to insist on the relative barrenness of an education which does not include 
religious controls. Clearly the public school program needs to be supple- 
mented. In proportion as the week-day program proceeds with high edtca- 
tional standards, and as it reaches a considerable percentage of the whole 
school population, it may be thought of as supplementing the pub'ic school 
and thus helping to develop an American system of education which respects 
the separation of church and state as well as religious liberty, at the same 
time that the four R’s, not three, make their full contribution to the growth 
of children. 

3. To achieve social control, or the kingdom of God. The degree of 
success which attends religious instruction, handicapped as it is in many 
ways, gives hope. In some lives religious instruction functions. It gives us 
outstanding patterns and examples—glimpses of what may be. The ideals of 
religion offer the chief hope for the social order. The need for controlled 
lives will constantly increase as man extends his conquests through scientific 
discovery and more effectively organized exploitation. Social control can, 
probably, be accomplished only in terms of individual controls. 

Besides these rather generalized objectives are a multitude of detailed 
goals made necessary by the demands of genetic psychology and pedagogy. 
Those which actually guide in the selection of the week-day curriculum de- 
pend on the motive of the individuals who organize the schools. Ordinarily 
they compare existing curricula which may serve the purpose, and select that 
which gives most promise of carrying out their judgment. Sometimes de- 
nominational boards develop week-day curricula and advise local directors 
to use them. 

Some, who are not satisfied with existing material, undertake to build 
their own lessons, either on a textual or project basis. Experiments of com- 
petent lesson makers among them are making substantial contributions to 
this new field, and give promise of greatly improving the educational work 
of the church. Unfortunately the contribution of this new week-day enter- 
prise is threatened by denominational interests. The curriculum should be 
developed, not on a narrowly denominational, but on a broadly interchurch 
basis —unless, of course, we as denominationalists are trying to establish 
different kinedoms of God, or unless the children with whom we deal are 
inherently different. 

The curriculum is selected now from a number of very imperfect courses 
in the field, issued by denominational boards or by publishing houses. The 
week-day school idea developed rapidly, and schools needed lesson materials. 
Organizations which make curricula for local church schools were accus- 
tcmed to think in terms of unrelated courses of study, and they were not 
concerned particularly when another unrelated course of study developed for 
the week-day school. We need badly one coordinated curriculum for all de- 
partments of a local church school. 
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This raises real problems for the week-day program. We are all clear 
that the week-day program should be supplemental. It is, to some degree. 
One is considerably perplexed, however, when one faces the problem—sup- 
plemental to what? We shall never be able to select a week-day curriculum 
satisfactorily, until the entire local church has a related program for religious 
education, of which the week-day program is an integral part, with a recog- 
nized function. Until such a program is developed, which will challenge the 
devotion of multitudes not now interested because of the present chaotic 
situation, there is but slight hope that religious education will become a 
weighty factor in social control. 

No adequate remedy can be applied until a related curriculum has been 
developed for every religious education need the church will undertake to 
meet. The Sunday school, the week-day school, the vacation school, the 
missionary education enterprises, the so-called expressional agencies of the 


church ought to cooperate in developing a single curriculum in which these . 


different functions would receive proper emphasis. Under such an arrange- 
ment, the agencies now carrying on instruction would decide which were best 

tted to carry forward the functions needing attention. Thus, some responsi- 
bilities would be delegated to the Sunday school, others to the week-day 
school, others to young people’s classes, and a curriculum could be devised for 
each function which each agency would undertake to carry out. 

In view of the fact that the most significant concepts of religion are 
common to all denominations, it would seem that a common curriculum would 
be possible at every point, except where specifically denominational emphasis 
was needed. This could be given as an integral part of the course, but sup- 
plementally. 

Some of the functions which such week-day schools might be expected 
to fulfill would be: 

1. To give such instruction in materials and practice of worship that 
companionship with God would be real, and that personal and collective 
worship would be natural and meaningful. 

2. To give the individual pupil such information, biblical and other- 
wise, and so help him interpret it, that God would come to be central in his 
thought and judgment. Thus, as he thinks of the little wild folk in the fields, 
the beauties of nature, the recurring seasons with their bounty, the stars, and 
the myriad of other facts about God’s world, the child would frequently rein- 
state God in his consciousness. 

3. To provide instruction and practice in the fundamental personal 
courtesies and moralities practiced by Jesus. These are vitally necessary to 
any real success in the child’s life; and are not less important in American 
social experience. 

4. To make it possible for the pupil to become favorably acquainted 
with, and help interpret and relate himself in a friendly way to, such funda- 
mental social institutions as the home, the church and Sunday school, the 
school, the city, and other national groups. Later this acquaintance should 
extend to such significant relationships as those of industry, politics, and 
civic righteousness, and to the establishment and maintenance of a home. 

5. To open such doors as will lead pupils to appreciate the origin, de- 
velopment, and achievements of the church; the heroic personalities of the 
church; great missionary adventures; the church’s temperance crusade; in- 
ternational friendliness. 
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These appear on the surface to be important needs which religious 
education should strive to meet. Ultimate objectives, however, ought to be 
selected only after the most exhaustive study, and objectively, if possible, 
rather than by personal opinion. While the functions mentioned have been 
split up, they are still generalized and must be detailed to take into account 
genetic demands. That such common values taught by week-day classes 
would be significant is suggested by the following reports of a teacher in the 
first grade: 

November. Enrollment 34. Percentage of attendance 94. The chil- 
dren have learned a number of songs and seem to like best those which sound 
like church music. A number of children thought out their own “thank you” 
prayers and prayed during the worship program. Two little boys wanted to 
fight, but told me they had decided to be friends, because God liked boys who 
were kind. A little girl told a lie but confessed later, saying that “God inside 
of her” made her tell the truth. A number of children noticed the pretty days 
God had sent during November. They say, “We are too young to do much 
service, except to help our mothers all we can.” 

December. Enrollment 38. Percent of attendance 90.. During De- 
cember we learned the Christmas spirit of giving with love, and of giving 
yourself when you give. We hope to begin the new year with “obedience” 
for our theme. This is a virtue which seems sadly neglected in our children. 

January. Enrollment 34. Percent of attendance 94. The children re- 
spond more readily when “thank you” prayers are called for. Several chil- 
dren asked to lead in these little prayers. In the beginning only 7 children 
volunteered to tell the review stories. Now, only six have not yet responded 
without being urged. Special emphasis has been laid upon reverence in 
church and at home, and on respect for those who are older. Especially have 
we emphasized reverence during prayer. They seem more thoughtful of one 
another and very often you hear a little boy who has been unusually rough 
in his play, tell his little partners he is sorry and will try to play better. They 
are now saying, “We intend to be good Americans next month.” 

February. Enrollment 33. Percent of attendance 96. The children 
seem very eager to retell stories, especially those from the Bible. If we 
should let them tell all they want to, we could keep them interested for hours, 
it seems. This is February and good Americans are being trained. During 
school, I thoughtlessly put a naughty boy’s name under the flag. Immedi- 
ately the children said it should be taken away and put in another corner. No 
boy who was naughty and disobedient was a good American. They now say, 
“Good American citizens do not throw paper or orange peelings on the side- 
walks or on the playgrounds. We are learning what a real American citizen 
should be. We are going to try to be clean in speech, especially next month.” 

Another incident: A father said to a religious education teacher : “I want 
to thank you for what you have done for my boy. Before he attended your 
class, he was afraid and would not go into the dark alone. One night, we 
noticed he went alone into the kitchen, upstairs, anywhere, without our say- 
ing anything to him. When asked why it was he said, ‘I am not afraid ; God 
is my Father and he goes with me.’’’ The boy had discovered a companion. 
The father continued, “We are an ordinary family, no better, no worse, than 
the ordinary run of folk, but we have not been accustomed to thank God for 
our food. Last Thanksgiving, we sat down to our heavily laden table and 
were about to eat when my boy asked, ‘Aren’t we going to thank God for 
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this?’ I flushed and said, ‘Why, yes, you ask the blessing.’ The boy did. 
We haven’t missed thanking God since. I want to thank you for what you 
have done for my boy.” He might have added, “and for my entire family.” 

These two illustrations suggest that interdenominational week-day classes 
can successfully teach common elements of religion. Each Sunday school 
may then cooperate by teaching such denominational values as cannot be 
taught in the united group. 


II 
What objectives should guide in forming new curricula for week-day schools 


1. The week-day curriculum that is to be should develop only in de- 
terminable relationship with every other religious education agency in the 
local church school. This has been presented at length in the preceding sec- 
tion, and will not need elaboration here. 

2. Largest usefulness presupposes inter-church cooperation at points 
where such cooperation can better teach common values. This would leave 
the relatively subordinate denominational emphases to be cared for supple- 
mentally, but in definite relationship to the entire scheme. 

3. Modern discoveries of genetic psychology and pedagogy demand a 
carefully graded curriculum. 

4. Today’s need is for a curriculum which will have as its general dom- 
inant objective the development of abundant God-centered lives, capable of 
right social living. 

5. Detailed objectives should be discovered by experimentation, not by 
personal opinion. Techniques must be developed to determine more accur- 
ately the child’s present capacities and needs in relation to probable future 
social and vocational demands; and to the immediate and ultimate goals 
which should guide in shaping these objectives. 

6. Demands made upon one generation differ from those made upon 
another. It is necessary to determine what modifications should be made 
in the curriculum to provide for changed demands made upon life. 

7. Nor are religious concepts static. Accepted judgments of God, 
standards of behavior, and other religious values change from time to time. 
Techniques should be devised to determine what present religious judgments 
should be taught children. Only in this way can religious education be 
prevented from becoming fixed and out of touch with social needs. Religious 
education must be fresh and ever awake to need. 

8. In view of the fact that there is such close relationship between cur- 
riculum and method in religious education, curriculum builders will need 
to know methods before they can build correctly. At the present time, 
techniques have not been perfected for determining the relative effectiveness 
of different religious education methods. Perhaps McCall, in How to Ex- 
periment in Education, suggests methods which, with proper modification, 
will enable us to determine how much better one method is than another. 
Large progress in the development of new curricula awaits the development 
of techniques and technicians who will remove guess work from curriculum 
building and use results of experimental method. 
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PRINCIPLES OF CURRICULUM TESTING 


How May the Curriculum Be Tested for Purposes of Measuring 
Achievement and for Purposes of Reconstruction? 


C. E. RUGH* 


General Principle: Any intelligible and workable program of tests and 
measurements must be constructed in the terms of the kind and number of 
units used in constructing the curriculum. This principle is so fundamental 
and so difficult of application that perhaps the best that can be done at this 
stage of evolution of educational measurements is to discuss and illustrate 
the principle and its application. Since there is no particular set curriculum 
under discussion, about all that can be done is to hypothecate some principles 
to be employed in curriculum construction, and then to suggest some of the 
possible applications of the general principle. 


Why a Curriculum? 


The curriculum is constructed in the interests of making the educative 
procedure as economic, as efficient and as complete as possible. 

The nature and function of the curriculum is to be determined by the 
nature and function of the school. The nature and function of the school is 
determined by the nature and function of education. 

lor purposes ot this paper, education is defined as “the procedure by 
which personality and social progress is achieved.” 

1. The term procedure is used because some of the factors involved 
may be directed and controlled by means of personal purposes. 

2. The term personality is used because no lesser term can be found 
to express the richness and fullness of the abilities and possibilities to be 
found in persons. 

3. Social progress is used as expressing the correlative development 
concomitant to the achievement of enriched personality. Social progress is 
the objective, situational aspect of education which provides the occasions as 
well as the means for expressing and exercising personality. 

4. The term “is” is used rather than “are” because the achievement is 
correlative. Personality and social progress are “unrestricted concomitants,” 
to use Lloyd Morgan’s apt phrase. 

5. The term achievement is used because both the individual and the 
group may, can, must and do assume some responsibility for the procedure 
and outcomes. 

What Is the School? 

The school is the social institution constituted to make the educational 
procedure as economic, as efficient and as complete as possible. The great 
success of scientific management and the very great emphasis upon school 
machinery has almost hidden any recognition of the spiritual nature of the 
school. 

Many educators forget, if they ever knew, that the school as an educa- 
tional institution arises in the will of the pupils. Those readers who have 
been spoiled by accepting the radical behaviorists’ psychology and who cannot, 
therefore, understand the term will, may use “intentions.” If a child does 
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not will or intend to attend school and give attention to a set of directions and 
controls organized into a program, that child is not a pupil. He is not at or 
in school. Stated positively, a child becomes a pupil (disciple) ‘by voluntarily 
placing himself under the direction and control of the teacher (master). 

The teacher or master or authority wills the good of the pupil in that 
particular unit of the procedure in which the teacher is a master or an author- 
ity. Theoretically, the teacher is in authority over a pupil in some unit of 
procedure because the teacher has mastered that unit and is recognized as 
an authority. 

The teacher and pupil as correlative agents in a social procedure give 
attention to a particular unit or “behavior segment.” In general, this unit is 
a subject of discourse. This unit of discourse or discussion may be the unit 
of the curriculum. The curriculum is, therefore, essentially the organization 
of the behavior segments or units employed as subjects of discourse. 

The curriculum involves three kinds of principles: 

1. The principles involved in the formulation of the objectives ; 

2. The principles involved in the sequence and organization of the units 
(lessons) in the curriculum ; 

3. The principles involved in determining the relative values (e. g. 
“time allotment”) and completeness. 

The school program assigns the pupil to a particular curriculum unit at a 
particular place at a set time under the direction of this particular teacher 
who wills that pupil’s good in that particular behavior segment or lesson. 


Diagram of the School 
I. Personal factors 
1. The pupil willing or intending to attend and give attention to 
the directions and control of the— 
2. Teacher who wills or intends the good behavior of the pupil in 
the— 
3. Subject of discourse. 
II. Impersonal factors 
1. Equipment—plant—supplies 
2. Curriculum, as formulated 
3. Program 


Testing Pupils and Teachers for Discovery of Achievements in the 
Curriculum 


1. If the formulated objective provided that the pupils should “learn” 
or “know,” say, the Ten Commandments, the tests and measurements for 
this unit will be determined by the meaning attached to the terms, “learn” 
and “know.” Suppose, for purposes of illustration, these terms are thought 
to mean “ability to reproduce.” At one level in the curriculum, the repro- 
duction might be oral, at another written. The tests and measurements would 
vary accordingly. The tests and measurements for such a curriculum re- 
quirement will be comparatively simple and easily administered. The pupils 
might be requested to reproduce the Ten Commandments. If the tester were 
very mathematically inclined, and had any statistical conscience, he might 
assign a number corresponding to the number of words in each command- 
ment. If he were not too conscientious about the exact words and the exact 
number, the scoring might be comparatively easy. Such‘a scheme could be 
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standardized and all the kinds of statistical tricks might be applied. Under 
these circumstances, it would be easy to compare pupil with pupil, or class 
with class, or school with school. 

2. If the curricular formulation of objectives suggested that the pupils 
should understand the meaning of the Ten Commandments, and suppose that 
the formulation was that of some fundamentalist who insisted upon the 
formulation providing authoritative statements, say, from the catechism, 
then the principles and procedure of testing and measuring, outlined above, 
will merely extend to two kinds of units: the Ten Commandments, and the 
meaning of the Ten Commandments. In this case, there is a new possibility 
of correlations. But the same problems of norms and standards and devia- 
tions and distributions are involved. 

3. If the curriculum makers proposed definitions of what is meant by 
understanding the meaning of the Ten Commandments, then a new factor 
is introduced—the theory of knowledge and of understanding is involved. 
Under these circumstances, the testers have access to what is called the “new” 
kind of examinations,—“completion tests,” “true-false,’ “multiple choice,” 
etc. A number of different and difficult problems arise under these circum- 
stances. If the “true-false’’ method is used and only one false statement is 
employed, as has occurred, then the pupil has one chance out of two of 
guessing the right answer. If the ingenious, conscientious tester proposes 
two or three or four wrong answers. this scheme reduces the chances for 
guessing correctly. A very clever scheme has been invented of requiring a 
second set of answers based upon the answer given in the true-false battery. 
This eliminates somewhat the possibility of correct answers by guessing and 
multiplies the chances of correct scoring. 

4. Suppose that the curriculum proposes that the teacher should teach 
the keeping of the Ten Commandments, now a new situation has arisen. 
About all that can be done under these circumstances is to “examine” the 
teacher to find out what he has done and is doing to carry out the provisions 
that they teach in the keeping of the Commandments. There arises here the 
question of whether curriculum makers have any right to impose such duties 
on teachers. 


Use of Tests and Measurements for Purposes of Curriculum Reconstruction 


Assuming that the curriculum can be tested, then three possible changes 
arise: 

1. The elimination of proposed units, or the admission of new units 

2. The replacing of the proposed units, or the rearrangement in time 
allotment 

3. Modification of the units either in form or content. 

The measurement of a particular curriculum might show a high score 
and yet reconstruction might be imperative. The achievement might be at 
too great an expense of time. The units might be placed out of the right 
relation to the interests and abilities of the learners. It is perfectly evident 
that in a genuine educational situation it is just as important to test and meas- 
ure the teachers as it is to examine the pupils. This demand introduces a 
new set of problems for the measurer. It is perfectly evident to those who 
are working upon this great educational problem that the curriculum making 
and program of testing and measuring are correlative problems and that each 
is in turn a check upon the other. Until we know more about the nature of 
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belief, knowledge, and conduct, and their relations, and until we know more 
about the function and use of language in relation to these aspects of ex- 
perience, it is impossible to construct either curricula or programs of meas- 
urements that will satisfy the genuine requirements of statistical treatment. 
Here we come face to face with the very annoying problem as to the nature 
and function, not only of education in general, but of religious education in 
particular. If curriculum makers insist on their right to limit their work 
to the prescription and distribution of units of subject matter for instruction, 
then the problem of tests and measurements is comparatively easy, or at least 
possible. 

lf the church school is concerned in a program of instruction ABOUT 
religion, then these schools may imitate the public schools. If church schools 
are concerned in educating persons in religion, then they face an entirely 
different kind of problem. In this latter case, they may become leaders rather 
than followers in genuine education. The freedom of the Sunday school 
teacher to use any and every kind of educational material available, might 
be used to exhibit education at its best. 

If I had more time to be an “armchair” or laboratory theorizer about 
education,—and I confess to such a desire at times—perhaps I would be more 
impressed with the logical and scientific discussions about curriculum con- 
struction, and more enthusiastic about the importance of the curriculum, and 
might have more faith in educational tests and measurements as now ad- 
ministered. But I am a busy operative in a going concern in which there 
are some 1,400 pupils and about 100 officers and teachers, and some 150 
graduate students practicing. Under these circumstances, I observe, day by 
day, that the curriculum is important but that it operates through teachers 
and pupils, and I am reminded over and over that they are persons—that is, 
in current terms, there are both subjective and objective factors involved. 
The “itching for objectivity” is somewhat contagious and I am sure in some 
cases it has become a disease. 

In conclusion I desire to indicate an increasing conviction that life is 
not to be explained in terms of the non-living; that mind is not to be ex- 
plained by reducing it to a complex of mindless things. Good morality is not 
a complex of immoral factors. Religion is not explained by reducing it to 
unreligicus terms. The testing and measurement problem applied to human 
beings must learn to distinguish between additive aggregates and integral 
entities. 

The proposals to test religious experience are not new. (Math. 7 :16-20.) 
In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus proposed that “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” And in Math. 13:23, the parable of the sower, he said that “he 
that received seed into the good ground is he that heareth the word and 
understandeth it, but also beareth fruit and bringeth forth fruit.” In this the 
great Teacher makes perfectly clear that he is dealing with spiritual matters, 
and as usual, this proposal to test religion by fruit is most suggestive. It 
raises the interesting question as to when and how such tests may be made. 
It is perfectly clear that tests of the fruits of the spirit cannot be made in 
the blossom stage. Those who would construct a scheme of tests and meas- 
urements for things of the spirit might consult: Math. 13:8-23—Rom. 
6:21-22—Gal. 5:22-23—Phil. 1:11; 4:17—Col. 1:10—Heb. 13:15—Tas. 
4:17-18—Eph. 5:9. 
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TESTING THE°COMPREHENSION DIFFI- 
CULTY OF CURRICULAR MATERIALS 
S. P. FRANKLIN* 


One of the fundamental considerations in building a course of study is 
the comprehension difficulty of materials used. Present day curricula are 
arranged according to certain psychological theories and principles which 
have a very limited experimental basis. Much research is needed in this field 
and as one gives thought to it, the procedure seems to be: first, the discovery 
of the most reliable and practical methods of testing; and second, a wide 
application of these methods to subject matter. 

The purpose of the following study is to describe the procedure and tc 
give the results of some methods used in attempting to determine the relative 
comprehension difficulty of some of the precepts and parables of Jesus.f 

Eighteen precepts and eight parables were used. Each precept was 
stated in three different test forms for the purpose of giving three different 
checks upon the same material and of seeing to what extent, if any, these 
three methods agreed in ranking the precepts in order of difficulty. Three 
precepts are given to illustrate the three methods. 


METHOD I 
Do unto others as you would have them do unto you, means 
1. We should always treat others as they treat us. 
2. Treat peopie as you like to have them treat you. 
3. We should always do what others ask us to do. 
He who does not take up his cross and come after me cannot be my 
disciple, means 
1. A follower of God cannot be happy. 
2. Those who have the hardest time do most for God. 
3. A follower of God must be willing to sacrifice for him. 
If the blind lead the blind both will fall into the ditch, means 
1. Blind people should never walk together. 
2. The blind should stay away from ditches. 
3. The ignorant should be led by those who know. 
METHOD II 
Do unto others as you would have them do unto you, means that if you 
want others to be kind to you 
ask them to be kind to you. 
let them alone. 
do good to them. 
He who does not take up his cross and come after me cannot be my 
disciple, means that if we follow God we must be willing to 
bear hardships. 
love our friends. 
receive God’s blessings. 
If the blind lead the blind both will fall into the ditch, means that those 
who do not know should be led by those who 





. eg’ R gas is Professor of Religious Education in Baldwin-Wallace College, 
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+A fuller treatment of this subject may be found in a doctoral dissertation by the 
author, soon to be published at Iowa State University. k 
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live with them. 
like to lead. 
are wise. 
METHOD III 


(Sayings ) 
) Do unto others as you would have them do unto you. 
) He who does not take up his cross and come after me cannot be my 
disciple. 
) If the blind lead the blind both will fall into the ditch. 
(Statements explaining sayings) 
Others will always know what we should do for them. 
He who would follow God must be willing to sacrifice. 
The blind should be led by those who like to lead. 
You should love your neighbor as you do yourself. 
The path of ignorance leads to destruction. 
He who follows God will always have a hard time. 

The instructions for Methods I and II were to read each saying carefully 
and put a cross before the best answer. In Method III the pupil was 
instructed to read the first saying in the group of three, then read the group 
of statements below, find the one statement which best explains the meaning 
of that saying and put its number in the parenthesis before the saying; then 
check the other two sayings in the same way. 

The parables used were: the two foundations, the sower, the widow’s 
mite, the rich fool, the good samaritan, the prodigal son, the pharisee and 
the publican, and the talents. The questions following the first four parables 
were arranged in the same manner as Method I. The others were followed 
by questions to be answered YES or NO. Two questions were asked con- 
cerning each idea, one expressing the positive side, and the other the negative. 
This serves as a double check upon the pupil’s interpretation, and reduces the 
element of chance. To illustrate: in the story of the good samaritan, ques- 
tions 1 and 4 are concerning one’s attitude toward those in need; 2 and 6, 
toward those of another country; and 3 and 5, toward one’s enemies. The 
following questions were used with the parables of the sower, the two 
foundations and the good samaritan. 


THE TWO FOUNDATIONS 
1. Sand is not good to build a house upon because 
1. It is ugly. 
2. It shifts easily. 
3. It is hard to get. 
Rock is a good foundation for a house because 
1. It looks well. 
2. It is heavy. 
3. It is strong and lasting. 
3. In this story what does the sand represent in our lives? 
1. Bad deeds. 
2. Our childhood experiences. 
3. The way others talk about us. 
4. In this story what does the rock represent in our lives? 
1. The hard times we have. 
2. Good thoughts and deeds. 
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3. What others think of us. 
In this story what do the rains, floods and winds represent in our lives? 
1. Exciting experiences. 
2. Temptations and hardships. 
3. The climate we live in. 


wm 


THE SOWER 
1. In this story people who have hearts like “hard paths” are those who 
1. Will not accept the truth. 
2. Are strong and stand against evil. 
3. Have hard work to do. 
In this story people who have hearts like “rocky ground” are those who 
1. Build their lives on a solid foundation. 
2. Always talk about their hard times. 
3. Start well in life but do not remain faithful. 
3. In this story people who have hearts like “thorny and weedy ground” 
are those who 
1. Have more than they can do. 
2. Let the evil in their lives drive out the good. 
3. Do the best they know how. 
4. In this story people who have hearts like the “good soil” are those who 
1. Never make any mistakes. 
2. Accept the truth and live it. 
3. Do not need help from others. 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN 
1. Does this story show that if we find a person in need we 


bdo 


should let someone else help him?.................+-e000:: YES NO 
2. Does this story show that we should be friends to those who 

Oe CE Ti inka dk dsondsivensbsginerenemieaa YES NO 
3. Does this story show that we should help only those of our 

CO CI oa iid sea ae end vxwges eh ageeeeaees caren YES NO 
4. Does this story show that if we find a person in need we should 

8 | er re re Pern err ye YES NO 
5. Does this story show that we should do good to those of an- 

a (MCLEE err YES NO 
6. Does this story show that we should have nothing to do with 

Grae Wie TN WE «ioc cass in bceasnseesevcdndeavesgneees YES NO 


The test material was presented a number of times in mimeograph form 
to a group of about twenty graduate students at the State University of 
Iowa. Criticisms were offered and revisions were made until approved by 
this group. It was then printed and in its final form made a twelve-page 
test. Some of the parables were shortened and the language simplified. 
Every effort was made to keep it from being a measure of vocabulary pro- 
ficiency by using the simplest words, and, when necessary, by inserting brief 
definitions of the more difficult words. 

The test was given to about 800 public school children, grades four to 
twelve, in four towns in Indiana. A special effort was made to insure that 
all the children clearly understood what they were to do and all were given 
as much time as they wished in filling out the blanks. The parables were read 
aloud by the examiner to grades four to eight and they were then asked to 
read them for themselves. The children in these grades were given two sit- 
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tings to complete the test, while grades nine to twelve completed it at one 
sitting. 

The pupils were grouped according to mental ages determined by the 
Terman and Haggerty mental tests. The groups ranged from mental age 
eight to sixteen. The pupil’s score on the sayings of Jesus was the number 
of questions answered correctly, the total correct score being 89. The corre- 
lation of the comprehension test scores with mental age was calculated by 
the usual Pearson product moment method! and found to be .78, the probable 
error being .01. 

The reliability with which the test shows that those precepts and parables 
which were easy for one age remained so for other ages and those which were 
difficult for one age were likewise difficult for others, was determined by 
correlating the percent of correct responses in a certain mental age with the 
percent of correct responses in other mental ages. In the case of the pre- 
cepts, correlations were made for each of the three methods taken separately, 
because they are made up of the same material. This allowed only eighteen 
cases. There are thirty-five questions on the parables. Because of the limited 
number of cases, Spearman’s rank method? 1 —6SD? was used in cal- 

r= —_—_, 
N (N—1) 
culating these correlations. They range from .64 to .96, which are from 
7 to 47 times as large as their probable errors. These high correlations indi- 
cate that the test was not loosely thrown together, and that, if the precepts 
and parables are considered under a single method, those which were easy 
for one year remain easy and those which were difficult for one year remain 
difficult for other years. 

There is a very marked increment in the total test scores at mental ages 
12 and 13, being about one-half of the total increase from mental! ages 8 to 16 
inclusive. When classified according to chronological age, this marked incre- 
ment occurs at year 12 for the girls and at 13 for the boys. In each case 
the increase within the period of a single year is about one-third of the total 
increase of all years. 

The three methods used for the precepts vary in difficulty. Method I 
is the easiest, Method II is second, and Method III is the most difficult. In 
the first method the pupil must keep in mind the precept and select the best 
answer out of three. In the second method the precept, the statement follow- 
ing it, and its three different endings must be held in mind making’ three steps 
in the process. In the third method the pupil selects one answer out of six 
for the first precept, one out of five for the second, and one out of four for 
the third, the three remaining answers being incorrect if the others are 
checked correctly. This process is rather complicated, and consequently, 
proved to be very difficult for young children. It is not only complicated and 
difficult, but has a fundamental weakness when applied to the sayings of 
Jesus. Many of the sayings deal with different phases of the same teaching. 
It is, therefore, almost impossible to state correct answers which can be dis- 
tinguished when used together. For an illustration, the statement, “Kindness 
will be rewarded with kindness,” was supposed to apply to the precept, 
“Blessed are the merciful for they shall receive mercy.” This was also 
marked by many children as applying to another precept in the same group, 





1. Kelly, T. L., Statistical Method, pp. 191-193. 
2. Rugg, H. O., Statistical Method Applied to Education, pp. 283-291. 
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“Seek first to do God’s will and your needs will be added unto you.” Pre- 
cepts, therefore, should be tested separately, unless they can be grouped in 
such a way as not to resemble each other in meaning. Methods I and II 
reached the score of 95% correct and Method III, 90% correct at mental 
age 16. 

One of the important questions in such a study is the extent to which 
the three different methods agreed in ranking the precepts in order of their 
difficulty from 1 to 18. Because of the limited number of cases, Spearman’s 
rank method of calculating correlations was used. The correlations of each 
of Methods I and II with Method III were either negative or so small as 
to be insignificant. Two possible reasons for this lack of correlation might 
be given. In the first place, Method III is from three to five years more 
difficult than the other two. To illustrate, the percent of right responses at 
year eight for Method I was 50% and for Method III, 20%. At year 12 
Method I was 76% and Method III, 46%. This makes the element of chance 
scoring much greater in the third methed than in the first. In the second 
place, as pointed out before, Method III has a fundamental weakness when 
applied to the sayings of Jesus, and consequently, some of the precepts were 
not fairly tested. These irregularities should be pointed out, but in no sense 
should it be concluded that if these two factors were remedied a significant 
correlation would exist. The correlation of Method I with Method III is 
.52 with a probable error of .12. This was figured from the average percent 
of correct responses to each precept for years 8 to 12. For the upper years 
the answers are nearly all marked correctly and the correlation decreases 
because of a lack of distribution of scores. The correlation of these two 
methods is not sufficiently high to be very significant. One or two of the 
precepts figure largely in reducing the correlation of these two methods. By 
eliminating two precepts each of which is very easy in one method and very 
difficult in the other, due possibly to an incorrect stating of the answers, 
the correlation changes from .52 with probable error of .12 to .73 with a 
probable error of .08. At mental age twelve where the two methods begin 
to come close together in difficulty the correlation is .41 with probable error 
of .14. If one precept is omitted, one of the two mentioned above, making 
17 instead of 18,.the correlation at year 12 becomes .72 with probable error 
of .08. This is not recognized as sound statistical procedure, but these illus- 
trations are given to show how one or two erratic cases can materially change 
the significance of a correlation. 

A more important consideration, possibly, is the following. The 
responses of the pupils were made to a total situation, made up in part of 
precept difficulty and in part of question difficulty. Until statements and 
questions of examination are in some way made to be more uniform for all 
methods used, the same problem will arise in determining the relative diffi- 
culty of materials. Each precept in this study, therefore, can best be treated 
in the light of each set of questions and statements. Consider, for instance, 
the three precepts previously given as stated in Method I. It is interesting 
to note that when about 800 pupils have considered the meaning of the 
Golden Rule in the light of three interpretations, that year 11 is reached 
before three-fourths of them think “Treat others as you would like to have 
them treat you” is a better answer than “We should always treat others as 
they treat us,” or “We should always do what others ask us to do.” Con- 
cerning the precept, “He who does not take up his cross and follow after me 
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cannot be my disciple,” year twelve is reached before three-fourths of the 
pupils think “A follower of God must be willing to sacrifice for him” better 
states the true meaning than “This world is not a good place to live in,” or 
“Those who have the hardest time do most for God.” In the case of the 
precept, “If the blind lead the blind both will fall into the ditch,” year thir- 
teen is reached before three-fourths mark No. 3 as a better answer than Nos. 
1 or 2. These precepts are usually considered more difficult than some of the 
others used. 

Some interesting facts may be pointed out concerning the parables. 
Three-fourths of the children marked the correct answers to the first two 
questions under “the two foundations,” at year nine, while the other three 
were not answered correctly by this percent of children until year twelve or 
thirteen. They were able to see why sand was not a good foundation for 
a house and why rock was, at this early year. Sand and rock are things 
which they can see with their eyes and feel with their hands. But when it 
came to knowing what the rock, sand, storms and wind represent in our lives, 
this was from three to four years more difficult. Likewise, in the parable of 
the sower, conditions under which seed will grow may be observed early in 
life. Children know that seed will not have an opportunity to grow if sown 
upon stones, in the weeds, or if the birds come and pick them up. Years 
twelve and thirteen are reached, however, before three-fourths of them under- 
stand the kind of people who have hearts like hard paths, rocky ground, 
thorny and weedy ground, and the good soil. 

The following question is asked regarding the widow’s mite: “This 
story shows that the greatest gifts to God come from those who 

1. Give the largest amount. 

2. Sacrifice the most. 

3. Are widows.” 

Again it is not until years twelve or thirteen that three-fourths of the 
pupils mark No. 2 as correct. No. 3 gets the most votes in the earlier years. 

The story of the good samaritan seems to be easily understood. All 
six of the questions were answered correctly by three-fourths of the children 
at years eight and nine. 

A few questions were asked about some of the parables which were not 
intended to strike at their central meaning, but to sound out the pupil’s atti- 
tude toward certain undesirable points of view. One question concerning 
the talents was: “Did the man with one talent receive no reward because his 
master did not love him?” A surprising number of pupils, even in the upper 
years, answered YES. A number of them were questioned regarding their 
answer and in every case they defended their position by pointing out that 
he treated him cruelly, called him a wicked servant, and cast him into outer 
darkness. Another illustration of this kind concerns the prodigal son. To 
the question: “Does this story show that it is all right to do wrong if we 
are sorry for it afterwards?” a very large number also answered YES. Their 
explanation was that the prodigal did wrong, came back, and was given a big 
reception; while the other son who stayed at home was never treated in such 
an elegant manner. These two illustrations show that pupils might read a 
parable and get a wrong and undesirable point of view. They should be 
wisely guided in the interpretation of all such material. 

A complete and reliable Sunday school and church attendance record 
was taken of the pupils and their parents, to see what influence this had upon 
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the scores. They were classified in four groups: those who had attended 
regularly all of their lives; more than half the time; not often; or never. 
There was no difference in the scores of these four groups. Those who never 
attended Sunday school and church and whose parents never attended did as 
well in interpreting the parables and precepts as those who had attended regu- 
larly all of their lives and whose parents had attended regularly. The pre- 
cepts have practically all been used, in one form or another, in the Sunday 
school as golden text, lesson themes, and memory verses; and the parables 
are all common Sunday school material. It might be contended that the chil- 
dren who never attended Sunday school and church have had opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the sayings of Jesus in the home and elsewhere. 
It would seem, however, that if a difference is to be expected it should be in 
favor of those who had attended regularly all of their lives. 

Four reasons might be given which explain, in part, at least, this dis- 
crepancy. First, poorly trained teachers; second, poorly graded subject mat- 
ter with apparently little recognition of a difference in comprehension diffi- 
culty of the various sayings ; which means that the children might have been 
taught many of the parables and precepts during the early years but with 
little if any, understanding on the part of the pupils themselves. Third, 
the factor of native intelligence is important in correct interpretation, espe- 
cially since the test on the sayings of Jesus correlates highly with standard 
mental tests. Fourth, there is a certain degree of biological fatality in child 
development. There are periods which the growing child reaches, apparently 
irrespective of training, in the Sunday school or elsewhere, before he is able 
to comprehend certain types of subject matter. 





SOME TRENDS IN MORAL EDUCATION 
W. J. HAMILTON* 


In a recently published book, This Believing World, Mr. Lewis Browne 
has been highly successful in presenting a simple account of the great reli- 
gions of mankind upon a level which is interesting and easily comprehended 
by the average layman. In reducing the various aspects of religion and mor- 
ality to the lowest common denominator, the author has reached the conclu- 
sion that fear, the instinct uppermost in the mind of early man, accounts for 
the origin of religion. “Primitive man, living in terror, believing the elements 
to be bent upon his destruction, seeing evil spirits in stones and trees, attempt- 
ing by magic to quell their fury, creating idols and taboos against them, offer- 
ing sacrifices, indulging in sacred sexual orgies, learning to distingush soul 
from body,” in time developed a certain faith both in himself and in the 
efficacy of his magic charms, and thus arrived at certain religious beliefs. 

It is not necessary to assume that the factors mentioned by Mr. Browne 
were responsible for the common origin of religion. The outstanding fact in 
the thesis is that primitive man and modern man have been religious and 
interested in religion from pre-historic times to the present. Outstanding 
historical attempts to dispense with religion and the church have, in all cases, 
confirmed this statement. The history of religion shows that the trends 
toward religious expression have varied from generation to generation. At 
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times there are great emotional upheavals; at other times, strong emphasis 
on intellectual grasps of religious truth. Again, there are periods of bitter 
controversy, followed by a lull in which manifestations of spiritual life are 
scarcely noticeable. Throughout all these changing scenes, man has clung to 
his elemental mysticism, and has responded to a more or less dynamic 
spiritual urge. 

Today we are frequently disturbed because of apparently irreligious 
reactions in society. There is a constant and increasing demand for moral 
and religious instruction in the home and in the school. Scores of writers 
have published volumes setting forth their views as to the most rational 
method for attaining this desired moral instruction. 

There are many who hold the position that all education, both secular 
and religious, should be provided in schools established, maintained, and 
supervised by the church. The wide acceptance of this view is responsible 
for the large number of parochial schools throughout the land. There are 
others willing to concede that secular education is a function of the modern 
state, but reserve all religious instruction for presentation in schools sup- 
ported and directed by the church. A third group has taken the position that 
both secular and religious education should be presented in state schools. 
They maintain that the United States and the Dominion of Canada are nom- 
inally Christian nations and that Bible reading and Bible study can be, and 
of a right should be, afforded as an integral part of the common school 
curriculum under the laws of the state. From these three viewpoints arise 
the present trends in moral education. 

Because of the conflict of opinion in attempts to define the educational 
function of the church and the educational functions of the state, it appears 
to be quite impossible to develop a correlation of religious and secular educa- 
tion that will not, in some manner, offend the real or fancied constitutional 
rights of certain citizens. In consequence of this difference of opinion we 
find definite trends in the effort to provide moral education, which are worthy 
of study and evaluation by the Religious Education Association. To make 
a proper evaluation of these programs, the most modern methods of scientific 
research should be employed, in order that the conclusions reached shall be 
of unquestioned value. 

Among trends in moral and religious education, several are entitled to 
special mention. The parochial school movement in the United States and 
Canada is largely confined to two religious groups (Catholic and Lutheran), 
and is well known by all students of religious education. There are, how- 
ever, trends in church school organization which are not quite so well under- 
stood and which should be given consideration in this discussion. 

1. A movement within the church has resulted in the grading and the 
standardization of the church school curriculum by trained workers in the 
field of religious education. This reorganization is bringing the standard of 
instruction well up toward the level of the public day schools. The selection 
of subject matter for presentation upon levels of mental age and pupil abili- 
ties, has greatly improved the work of the church school. The employment 
of paid directors educated and trained for the “ministry of teaching” is a 
highly important trend in religious and moral education. More recently some 
churches have developed ways and means for the employment of trained 
teachers for church school class work, paying for the services rendered. 
Careful grading of classes, the scientific development of the curriculum, and 
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the employment of trained teachers who are paid for professional services 
rendered, are movements which are lifting the level of instruction in the 
church school. 

2. The vacation Bible school has for some time met the requirements of 
many communities. During the summer months the problem of making 
proper use of leisure time, when children of school age are on vacation and 
are forbidden gainful employment under the state laws, has become so impor- 
tant that the four-quarter or “year-round” school, the municipal playground, 
and the vacation Bible school have been received with much favor by parents 
who give consideration to the physical, mental, and moral welfare of their 
children. The dearth of trained teachers and the wide variation in the 
curriculum organization of these vacation schools demand that a careful 
survey of this work should be made and standard objectives determined. 

3. Religious day schools upon an elective basis have grown out of the 
vacation Bible school movement. This type of school was first organized as 
after school class work. In many communities the work was presented as 
a pastor’s class for instruction prior to initial church membership, and as 
such, classes conducted for a period of a few weeks at a time. A more 
recent trend has been to offer this type of work during the school day as an 
elective course, having one or two periods each week. Pupils electing the 
course, with the consent of parents, are excused from school to attend classes 
in churches convenient to the school buildings, there receiving instruction in 
Bible history and Christian citizenship under the direction of teachers em- 
ployed by the churches. In some communities the work is offered upon a 
denominational basis; in others churches of several denominations unite and 
present a unified program of moral and religious instruction. In the latter 
situation the schools are maintained under the management of a community 
council of religious education and a special board of religious education. It 
is customary to employ a general superintendent who supervises and develops 
the schools entirely independent of tax supported state schools. There is no 
appropriation of public funds for religious or sectarian instruction, and no 
person is required to attend these classes against his desire to do so. 

4. A trend which has developed from program adjustments required in 
articulating the public school program with the work of the religious day 
schools, is the development of courses in ethics, character education, citizen- 
ship, and moral education, which have been developed from the experience 
of public school teachers. 

These courses are being offered in public schools as electives to meet the 
needs of those pupils whose parents do not desire to have them select the 
courses offered in the religious day schools. The courses cover a wide range 
both as to subject matter and method. Some of the most interesting and 
promising programs for providing moral training are to be found in these 
contributions. A sound psychological approach is being made and a work- 
able system of moral training is gradually being developed in many school 
systems. The moral values and spiritual vision found in the correct study of 
poetry and prose, biographies of great leaders of the human race, the great 
cultural and emotional appeals to be made through masterpieces in music and 
art, are all being most effectively employed by the public school teacher of 
today as one means of stimulating an appreciation of moral values in an age 
of materialism. 

5. Another trend in moral education is found in the extra-curricular 
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movements which are largely contributions from independent investigators. 
These are to be found largely in the development of ethical codes, systems of 
instruction, and similar devices largely stimulated by newspapers and pub- 
lishers who offer cash prizes for the best formulations for school use. The 
movement known as “The Knighthood of Youth,” directed by the National 
Child Welfare Association, the research material made available through 
“The Character Education Institution” with headquarters in Washington, 
the Scouting program for both boys and girls, and the Camp Fire movement 
for girls, together with several other less widely known organizations, are 
movements designed to provide moral training for our young people. 

6. The plan for daily Bible reading in public schools has not been gen- 
erally accepted by public school teachers and administrators. There is a feel- 
ing that the “reading of the Bible without comment” is of doubtful educa- 
tional value. Legislation seeking to permit the use of the Bible in public 
school instruction, has met with varying responses on the part of citizens in 
the several states of the Union. The legal status and current practice of 
Bible reading in the public schools has been presented by William R. Hood, 
a specialist in school legislation employed by the Bureau of Education at 
Washington. An examination of the facts presented by Mr. Hood shows 
that there is wide variation in the opinion of courts and reactions of citizens 
upon the desirability of including the study and reading of the Bible as a 
part of the public school curriculum. While this trend of moral instruction 
is voiced at every meeting of workers in education interested in character 
training, it is not as widely accepted as some of the other movements. 

In conclusion it may be said that the six trends herein mentioned do not 
cover the entire field of religious and moral instruction. That there is an 
increasing interest in this field of education in all parts of the country cannot 
be denied. Out of the widespread interest and the recognition of the value 
of education for spiritual growth, there are splendid opportunities for the 
development of an adequate and efficient system of moral education. From 
a superficial comparison of the more obvious trends in moral education, it is 
impossible to determine what may be the most effective system for securing 
desired results. Accurate deductions in the appraisal of the methods now in 
use, can only be made through the employment of careful methods of 
research. However, it is apparent to even those who have only a casual 
interest in the work, that there is a growing interest in a movement to empha- 
size the spiritual as well as the material values in the education of our citi- 
zenry. At the present time there seems to be an increased interest in the 
possibility of a unified program, in which there shall be developed a plan of 
co-operation between church schools and state schools, both seeking the 
development of character traits which will recognize the importance of 
spiritual values in reactions incident to life situations. The movement, which 
has lifted the level of teaching technique and curriculum organization, has 
aided greatly in the promotion of church school efficiency and is demanding 
the respect of the educational world. Superintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers in the public schools are showing an increased interest in moral education. 
Universities and colleges of education are offering courses designed to train 
teachers for service in the field of religious education. The application of 
scientific methods of investigation and research will add greatly to the sum 
total of our knowledge of .the best methods for providing this much needed 
training for youth. 
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TESTING THE KNOWLEDGE OF RIGHT 
AND WRONG 
Fifth Article* 


THE RELATION OF STANDARDS TO BEHAVIOR IN 
INDIVIDUALS 


HUGH HARTSHORNE and MARK A. MAY 


Results previously reported have led us to feel that the scores on 
the so-called Moral Knowledge Tests represent for the most part the 
genuine opinion of the persons taking the test. In the case of children 
these genuine opinions seem to agree largely with the adult standards of 
the communities in which the children live and in particular are influ- 
enced by the standards of the parents rather than by the standards of 
teachers and leaders outside the home. 

One of the most important of the problems listed in our third article 
concerns the reiation betwen the scores on these tests of moral opinion 
and the scores on the tests used by the Inquiry for measuring behavior 
tendencies of ethical significance. We are prepared now to report the 
facts of this relation in some detail with regard to various forms of 
deceptive behavior, and more briefly with regard to self-denying help- 
ful behavior. 

In our second article we reported a correlation of —.385 between the 
sum of seven moral knowldge tests and a type of deception which con- 
sisted of copying answers from an answer sheet while taking a test. 
This figure was based on data obtained from a mid western city school 
system and from one school in New York. In our discussion we gave 
the evidence for concluding that this correlation was not altogether due 
to the common factor of intelligence, and that it seemed rather high in 
view of the fact that the conduct measured was highly specific and the 
moral knowledge measured was quite general.’ Since that article was 
written many other groups have been measured with the revised moral 
knowldge tests and with a variety of deceptive tests, affording us a 
better foundation for the study of the relation between standards and 
conduct. 

For convenience of reference we will use the following notations 
as symbols for the different behaviors studied: 

Copying from an answer sheet or dictionary or getting help from someone. 
Adding to one’s work after time is called. 

Opening the eyes to guide one’s pencil when eyes are supposed to be shut. 
Faking the solution of a puzzle test. 

Faking a score in a physical ability contest, and so cheating one’s school mates. 
Cheating in parlor games. 

Stealing money from a puzzle used in a test or from a game at a party. 


Total number of instances of deception in Behaviors A to G. 
Helpful behavior. 


POMBO b> 


*This series of articles has been written to illustrate the processes involved in 
building a set of tests and the uses to which tests of the sort described may be put. 
Dr. May and Dr. Hartshorne are conducting the Character Education Inquiry at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in cooperation with the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research. 

1. The sum of the seven moral knowledge tests, with intelligence constant, yielded 
a partial r of—.157 with cheating. But the sum of six (omitting the Cause-Effect test) 
yielded a partial r with cheating of —.402 (intelligence constant). 
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It is not necessary to give in detail the techniques for measuring 
these types of conduct. Suffice it to say that each was tested objectively 
by performance tests the making of which has constituted one large sec- 
tion of the work of the Inquiry. The moral knowledge tests used were 
in the form discussed in the third article of this series. 

Table I summarizes the facts in terms of total moral knowledge 
scores and the scores on the various types of conduct tests. 

School A consists of cases from a suburban school system. School 
B consists of the residents of an institution for homeless children. School 
C is a private school in New York. 

The column headed N gives the number of cases. The mean moral 
knowledge score is given in column two, and the standard deviation of 
these scores in column three. The raw r reported is between the type 
of cheating referred to in each section of the table—A, B, C, etc——and a 
total moral knowledge score. These r’s are corrected in the next column 
for errors inherent in the conduct test material and in some cases (the 
starred figures) for restricted range. The next column gives the r be- 
tween mental age and cheating, which is needed for the partial. The 
column headed “Partial r with M.A. constant” gives the correlation be- 
tween moral knowledge and each type of conduct when intelligence is 
kept constant.? It represents what we would get if the children were 
of the same mental age. Here we see that the correlations in the other 
column are due largely to the mental age factor which correlates posi- 
tively with moral knowledge and negatively with deception, for when 
mental age is kept constant the r’s drop to nearly zero in all cases.° 

If we take the figures of Table I at their face value we shall have 
to conclude that general moral knowledge as measured by the tests 
described, and the specific behaviors classified as deception are only 
slightly related, there being a barely detectable tendency for higher 
moral knowledge scores to be associated with higher honesty (lower 
dishonesty) scores. As this conclusion would be at variance with what 
we reported in the second article and would also contradict our common 
sense judgment in the matter, it would be well to examine our data 
more closely. 

In the first place the moral knowledge score used was an actual 
total score with the elements so weighted as to equalize the tests in 
length, correlation with intelligence, correlation with conduct, and cor- 
relation with the sum of all. 

TABLE I 
MORAL KNOWLEDGE AND CONDUCT 


Behavior A. Copying froma Key. 





Mean SB), r with Partial r 
N M. K. M. K. Rawr Correctedr M.A. M.A. constant 
School A 290 121 20.7 —.252 —.305 
School B 200 120 16.0 —.313 —.381* 
School C 194 128 16.2 —.280 —.352* 
Average —.346 —.400 —.158 


2. The same r for moral knowledge and intelligence, .566, is used for each partial 
and represents the actual correlation between mental age and the total moral knowledge 
scores of an unselected group. 

3. Behavior A is the same as the one reported on last year. The coefficients are 
peed o— to the —.385 quoted above and the coefficients given in Table XII of 

icle Two. 
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Behavior A. Misuse of Dictionary at Home. 
6 














School A 270 117 18.5 —.223 —.23 
School C 200 130 13.6 —.178 —.286 
Average —.261 —.38 —.061 
Behavior B. Adding on Answers. 
School A 632 109 23.3 —.076 —.085 
School B 200 120 16.4 +.029 +.032 
School C 167 126 15.9 -+-.106 +.112 
Average +.020 +.07 —.023 
Behavior C. . Peeping. 
School B 210 120 16.0 —.244 —.297* —.226 —.210 
Behavior D. Faking Puzzles. 
School B 150 116 16.0 +.0164  +.020 +.062 —.023 
Behavior E. Faking Contests. 
School A 88 118 20.0 —.039 —.045 
School B 207 120 16.5 —.014 —.020 
Average —.032 +.052 —.075 
Behavior F. Cheating at Parties. 
School B 200 120 16.0 —.142 —.173* 
Behavior G. Theft of Money. 
School B 216 120 16.0 —.210 —.256* 
Behavior H. Total C’s. 
School A C’s 285 117 20 —.103 
School B C. T. 210 120 16 —.263 
School C C’s 191 126 16 —.002 
—.123 
Behavior I. Helpfulness. 
School A 484 117 24.2 —.002 
School B 198 120 16.8 +.283 
School C 166 129 16.0 +.218 


The partials reported in the previous article were based on predicted 
totals weighted only for length of test. What effect the method of 
weighting had upon the correlations with intelligence and conduct ob- 
tained for this article is not known and it has not seemed worthwhile to 
find out inasmuch as the present total moral knowledge score seems to 
be a more adequate measure of the true state of affairs than the results 
secured last year with our preliminary tests. That is, we are probably 
nearer the truth in this article than in our second article. 

In the second place the moral knowledge tests were scored from 
the standpoint of the highest social standards of adults, as was indicated 
in the first article. A high score represents knowledge of this ideal 
adult code. It does not necessarily mean that the child’s own code is 
like the adults’, And since in practicing deception the child has no idea 
that any adult is aware of what is going on he naturally feels no need 
of making his behavior conform to the adult code. If this is the psy- 
chology of the situation, then we could not expect very high negative 
correlations between scores on the moral knowledge tests and the de- 
ception scores, but we would expect to find evidence of a closer relation 
between the child’s own code and his behavior than between his knowl- 
edge of the adult code and his behavior. 

We attempted, therefore, a method of scoring which would show 


*Corrected for restricted range. 

4. If this interpretation is correct, then the low correlations between moral knowl- 
edge scores and helpful behavior indicate that the child’s knowledge of the ideal adult 
code is relatively independent of his own code, for there is no doubt of his being aware 
of what the approved helpful behavior is. 
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the child’s likeness to other children rather than his likeness to the adult 
code. We used as a key the conventional or majority answers of the 
children’s own papers. An item was called right when it corresponded 
to the answers of more than half the children. This did not give us a 
true children’s code, of course, but the resulting scores measure more 
nearly the approximation to the conventional than the scores used before. 

We first correlated the new conventional scores and the idealistic 
scores with the following results for Scale A. 





¥ 
PMR 5a78 Sek eects ae nev sete a Tole 364 
SG ees acs ate aso BAT eee 090 
TEE SO pd ia ata a ew oe a ea 733 
OBE 355655 a ware ee eaieer dee 328 
ORR. isda Cokin vie tees ee ee Oe 


These r’s suggest that the new conventional scores might give dif- 
ferent results from the former scores when correlated with deception. 
For one group we had over twenty cheating and stealing tests. Com- 
bining the results of all these into one deception score and correlating 
with the conventional moral knowledge scores we get the following for 
Scale A: 





r 
TE fale cise Tula ceaeee 015 
a is 2 RS We ee eke Re 077 
et eke en dedshcsyioeea —.058 
WE iin os Nob nek oe Cee 115 
| Sree aero ge 049 
Exactly the same tests scored by the former ideal key yield these r’s: 
. Pe Cr err eer —.131 
y Re ere ae —.039 
TRB BE TB i grkss Sarees winters eee —.041 
WE ahvde rence oss bene —.039 


The conventional scores are low but interestingly enough they 
change mostly from negative to positive, corroborating our feeling that 
we were getting nearer to the child’s code score by the conventional 
scoring procedure. 


The use of a conventional key raises the mean and shortens the range 
of effective differentiation on every test. It is obvious that an element 
which all answer in the same way will not differentiate. Our low cor- 
relations are partly due to this limitation in our second scoring method. 
Apparently we shall have to study the tests item by item to find the 
crucial elements. 


First we will report on items referring specifically to cheating. 
Tables II to IV show how the cheaters and non-cheaters answered these 
items as well as a few others involving other types of behavior. 
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In the case of each table the elements referred to are printed in 
full. The first column for each element gives the number of times the 
individuals cheated on a test of the Behavior A variety, in which cheat- 
ing consisted in copying answers from a key or dictionary. The next 
columns give the number of individuals who chose the answer given at 
the top of the column. The columns headed N show the number of 
cases used for this particular study. In Table II, for example, we find 
that on item No. 7 we have 341 cases of whom 126 did not cheat at all, 
135 cheated once, 64 twice, etc. Of the 126 honest ones, one gave the 
answer labelled a), seven b), twenty-five c), twelve d), and eighty-one 
e). The row marked Ave. gives the average cheating score for each 
column, that is, for the pupils who gave the several possible answers. 
Those who answered a) have a mean cheating score of 1.5 times per 
pupil, whereas those who answered c) have a mean cheating score of 
8 times per pupil. The bottom row gives the percentage of cheaters 
who gave the answer indicated at the top of the respective columns. 
Thus of those who said a), 91% cheated; of those who said b), 61% 
cheated, etc. 

The elements reported on-in Table II are taken from the original 
form of the Comprehensions Test and are as follows: 


7. If another pupil wants to copy your work and hand it in: 
a. Let him do it and say nothing about it. 
b. Let him do it but tell the teacher. 
c. Don’t let him do it and say nothing. 
d. Don’t let him do it and tell the teacher he wanted te. 
e. Don’t let him and tell him that you don’t approve of cheating. 


12. If you make a mistake and put a nickel for a penny in the slot: 
a. Put in four slugs to even it up. 
b. Call up the company and tell them about it. 
c. Smash the thing and get your nickel. 
d. Report it to the police. 
e. Do nothing. 


19. If the storekeeper gives you back too much change: 
a. Tell him he made a mistake. 
b. Go out and say nothing about it—spend the money for candy. 
c. Keep the money and give it to the Christmas Fund. 
d. Tell your mother about how clever you were. 


24. If you find that someone has passed you a coin that is not real money but 
looks like it at first glance: 

Pass it on to someone else. 

Throw it away—destroy it. 

Try to find the person and give it back to him. 

Keep it as a souvenir. 

Ask an older person what to do with it. 


eS 


26. If someone asks your opinion about a person whom you don’t know very well: 
a. Say he is all right. 
b. Say you don’t know him. 
c. Say you think he is not a very good person. 
d. Say, “Why do you ask me such a question?” 


27. If your teacher asks you a question and you don’t know the answer: 
a. Say, “I don’t know.” 
b. Try to make her think you know but can’t express it. 
c. Guess at the answer. 
d. Say you think it is a foolish question. 
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form of the Provocations Test. 


TABLE II 


Element 7 Element 19 
a b Cc d € N a b c 
1 7 25 12 81 126 119 1 4 
4 6 14 5 106 135 128 1 5 
6 4 7 5 42 64 61 1 1 
1 3 3 8 15 14 
“| 1 
: | 18 49 25 238 341 322 3 10 
1.5 1.0 0.8 1.0 9 9 9 1.0 PI 
91 61 49 49 66 63 63 67 60 
Element 12 Element 26 
a b c d e N a b € 
7 52 a. 66 15 78 3 
v § 53 3 2 70 17 67 1 
10 22 2 30 9 30 4 
2 7 1 5 3 ii 
1 
26 134 5 4 171 340 44 183 8 
1.3 29 1.4 1.3 8 1.0 8 1.1 
73 61 100 75 61 66 57 63 
Element 24 Element 27 
a b c d e N a c 
3 45 29 21 2 114 3 9 
2 53 32 18 30 130 2 2 
2 22 21 11 8 60 2 2 
4 4 5 2 15 
1 1 
7 124 87 55 68 341 320 7 13 
9 9 1.0 1.0 8 9 9 5 
57 64 67 62 59 64 57 31 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF COMPREHENSION AND CONDUCT 
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340 


340 


The elements reported on in Table III are taken from the original 


described is right (R), excusable (Ex), or wrong (Wr). 
Helen noticed that nearly everyone in the class was cheating on a test, 

















The subject is to indicate whether the 


N 
94 
131 
91 
30 
6 
352 
1.2 
73 


SO: GUE CHOAGER 606s cine nrinkoe cers eotccccsesereetereberecetene ce Ex 
There was a contest among the classes for high grades. John cheated 

on the test in order to help his class win........seessecessceeess R Ex 
The neighbors had been kept awake at night by two cats fighting. So 

Pred ‘set’ His ‘Dell ete ones ook 5 05'c.cisssn.s00 0s se eee erness oasis e R Ex 
When Dick pointed his father’s revolver at Joe in fun, — said, 

“Don’t you know better than that you BOGE seen x 
Helen knew that cucumber salad would make her sick but Neg a some 

$0 BE NOt tO CHEM Pe ROMIEEE. os kc cccceres cree sete cus a ee x 

TABLE III 
CORRESPONDENCE OF IMAGINED PROVOCATION AND 
CONDUCT 

Element 1 Element 10 Element 15 

R Ex Wr N R Ex Wr WN R Ex We 

5 8 87 100 1 15 83 99 34 30 30 

1 10 118 129 4 12 113 129 56 30 45 

3 4 83 90 4 13 74 91 39 30 22 

1 3 29 33 4 4 25 33 10 9 11 

2 5 6 i 1 4 6 3 2 z 

10 26 322 358 14 45 299 358 142 101 109 

1.0 1.2 1,2 1.2 2.0 1.2 1.2 1.2 1.2 1.2 12 

73 72 70 72 
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Element 21 Element 23 
0 33 23 34 90 29 39 24 92 
1 47 36 51 134 33 51 47 131 
2 43 17 30 90 21 40 30 91 
3 12 9 9 30 3 13 14 30 
4 2 1 2 5 2 3 5 
iy 137 86 126 349 88 143 118 349 
Ave. 1.3 12 12 1.2 1.0 1.2 1.4 1.2 
% C 76 73 73 74 67 73 80 74 


The elements reported in Table IV are taken from the original 
Duties Test and are as follows: 





8. To bet on your home team...........+se--eeeeeeeeeceeeeee True ? False 
36. To stick with your gang even when they are wrong........ True ? False 
69. To accept every decision of the umpire without question....True ? False 
74. To pretend you understand a thing when you do not........ True ? False 
TABLE IV 
CORRESPONDENCE OF SENSE OF DUTY AND CONDUCT 
Element 8 Element 36 Element 69 Element 74 
Cs + — ? N +— ? N +— ? N +— ?N 
0 77 64 42 183 39 110 31 180 123 21 31175 8166 7 181 
1 93 59 21 173 55 105 14 174 113 24 25 162 7150 10 167 
2 43 29 14 86 26 51 6 83 50 14 13 77 11 61 6 78 
3 20 11 8 39 11 22 6 39 22 7% 4 33 § 28 6 39 
4 S$ t Bs 3 3 3 8 &® &£ & @ » & 23248 
T 238 164 87 489 134 291 59 484 312 67 76 455 34 409 30 473 
Ave. 11 9 9 1.0 1t 32 S&S 26 8 13 18 18 16 9 15 10 
%C 68 61 52 63 71 62 47 63 61 69 59 62 76 59 77 62 


Looking back over Tables II to IV we find the following conspicu- 
ous differences. 

Comprehensions, Element 7. 91% of those who say it is all right 
to let another pupil copy your work and hand it in as his own actually 
cheated themselves. 

Comprehensions, Element 12. 100% of those preferring to smash 
the slot machine to recover their lost nickel actually cheated on a test. 

Provocations, Element 10. 93% of those who thought it right for 
John to cheat in order to help his class win actually cheated themselves. 

It is noteworthy that these high agreements among the cheaters are 
in regard to cheating in two cases, to property in the third and not in 
any instance to other types of behavior. This is somewhat surprising, 
since one would not expect a cheater to wear his heart on his sleeve. 
The way he gives himself away in these particular instances may afford 
suggestions as to how to build a test that will contain a large number 
of elements having this attraction for the cheater. 

Meanwhile, it may be found that other elements already used may 
distinguish between the honest and the dishonest subjects. A complete 
analysis of six hundred elements for all the cases available was hardly 
justified in view of the improbability of success. So we selected the 
twenty-five most deceptive individuals from a group that had over 
twenty tests of deception and twenty-five cases from another group who 
did not cheat on any one of ten tests. The first groups cheated on the 
average three out of every four chances. All these children had Scale 
A, Form 2 of the Moral Knowledge Tests. We ran through the first 
four tests—Causes, Duties, Comprehensions and Provocations—and 
tabulated the way the honest and dishonest groups answered each ele- 
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ment. The items of Table V showed significant’ differences between 
the two groups. The score reported is the score chosen by the honest 
group, the other group choosing some other answer. Those marked “2” 
are weighted double because of the extreme difference between the 
groups. Items scored as shown in this table give the honest a high 
score and the dishonest a low score. 






















TABLE V a 
HONEST RESPONSES ON DISTINGUISHING ELEMENTS— “| a 
SCALE A ' 
Causes Duties Provocations : 
Item Score 3 —ors 6 wr or ex : 
9 — 13 + “2” 7 wr or ex 
13 — 15 — ors 8 x S 
17 — 17 s ; 12 x = 
18 — 25 —ors 13 wr or ex 
20 a Comprehensions 14 wr or ex 
PA | —*2” 3 b 15 wr or ex 
23 —*2” 9 a 


26 —"2" : 
27 - | 4 
29 —"2” 4 
34 — nc. 
35 - 


Using Table V as a key we scored the papers of the two groups, 
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using only the items listed. Table VI shows the results: 
TABLE VI 
DISTRIBUTION OF MORAL KNOWLEDGE SCORES (SCALE 
A) OF HONEST AND DISHONEST GROUPS 
Score Honest Dishonest , 
0 j 
4 2 } 
6 3 | 
8 4 3 
10 4 t 
12 5 is 
14 1 4 
18 0 
20 4 3 
22 2 
24 4 
26 “4 
28 3 
30 1 
32 1 
25 25 
5. Not statistically determined. The largest differences were used. 
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This seemed to warrant further study, so we did the same thing 
for Scale B, Form 2, using another group of most honest cases, but the 
same group of dishonest cases. The honest scoring of the most dif- 
ferentiating elements was as follows: 


TABLE VII 


HONEST RESPONSES ON DISTINGUISHING TEST 
ELEMENTS—SCALE B 


Applications Recognitions Principles Vocabulary 
Item Score Item Score Item Score Item Score 

2 1 or 3 3 J 3 — 7 1 

3 4 or 5 5 C + — 10 1 

7 5 12 © 6 11 1 

8 4 or 5 13 C or X 7 — 12 3 

9 3 or 4 14 Xx 15 1 

16 JorX 18 1 

18 Cc 19 3 

22 Cc 20 3 

24 Cc 25 1 

- 26 C 26 3 

27 1 

29 2 

32 1 

33 3 

* 34 1 

36 1 

37 cs 


When scored as in Table VII the two groups of papers yield the 
following distributions: 


TABLE VIII 


DISTRIBUTION OF MORAL KNOWLEDGE SCORES (SCALE 
B) OF HONEST AND DISHONEST GROUPS 
Score Honest Dishonest 
O 
m) 


_ 


4 
6 
& 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

30 

32 
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Scale B did not succeed as well as Scale A in distinguishing the 
two groups, but the difference is still marked. But we may still be 
“stacking the deck,” so to speak, by this method of selection. The same 
questions might not distinguish between other groups. The apparent 
differences in the separate items may be chance differences in each case, 
so that by combining a lot of such chance differences we may have built 
up a large total difference peculiar to the groups selected. When the 
items are not selected because of their capacity to distinguish groups, 
but are chosen at random, the chance differences between groups tend 
to be neutralized. This can be tested by taking a fresh population of 
honest and dishonest cases and using the same items as before. 

We did this by selecting the most honest twenty-five and the most 
dishonest twenty-five from a population of 500. The difference in this 
case is much less significant, being only 2.7 times its standard error, 
whereas it should be three times its standard error to be beyond the 
range of chance. The difference between the cheating means on Be- 
havior B alone was twelve times its S. E. 

This method seems to be unavailable for discovering the relation 
of moral knowledge to conduct. But having gone so far we thought 
we might as well see what else the differences among these several 
populations might reveal. Apparently the moral knowledge scores are 
due to other factors than those which determine the behavior scores. 

First it should be noted that the honest group in Table VI is from 
a private school of unusually fine moral tone. The deception group in 
the same table is from an institution for children from broken homes. 

The second group of honest cases used for comparison with these 
institutional cases consisted of about half the same children as before 
and half other children from the same school. The groups from the 
population of 500 used as a check and referred to in the second para- 
graph preceding, are from a suburban community and both the honest 
and dishonest groups are from the same schools so that the general back- 
ground is relatively homogeneous. Let us call these groups HP1, HP2, 
DI, HS, DS, respectively; HP1 and 2 the most honest private school 
children, DI, the twenty-five most deceptive institutional children, HS 
and DS the twenty-five most honest and twenty-five most dishonest 
suburban children. Table IX displays some interesting comparisons 
among these groups. 

TABLE IX 
DIFFERENCES (LEFT) BETWEEN HONEST AND DISHONEST 
GROUP MEANS AND THESE DIFFERENCES DIVIDED 
BY THEIR STANDARD ERRORS (RIGHT) 
| HP1 HP2 DI HS 
HP1 Moral Knowledge 10.3 4.4 
Deception 3.7 12.3 4.9 
HP2 Moral Knowledge 8.2 
Deception + 18.6 10.4 
DI Moral Knowledge + 128 5.1 
Deception +145.9 10.6 
Morai Knowledge + 59 
Deception + 19.7 
Moral Knowledge + 9.6 
Deception -+108.2 
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Remembering that any difference three or more times its S.E. (right 
side of table) is beyond the range of chance, let us examine this table. 
The biggest differences are between the groups on which the technique 
was built, HP1, HP2 and DI, the test questions being selected because 
they differentiated these groups, the private school most honest and the 
institutional most dishonest. The next largest differences occur in the 
two instances in which one of these original groups is compared with a 
fresh group, viz., HP1 and DS (private honest and suburban dishonest) 
and DI and HS (institutional dishonest and suburban honest). When 
entirely fresh populations are used for the honest and dishonest groups 
(HS and DS), the moral knowledge difference is not quite beyond the 
limits of chance although the deception difference is considerable. Com- 
parison of the suburban and institutional dishonest groups, DI and DS, 
shows that there is a slight difference in favor of the suburban group 
on both moral knowledge and deception tests. Comparison of the pri- 
vate school honest and suburban honest groups (HP1 and HS), shows 
a curious and significant difference in both moral knowledge and decep- 
tion. These moral knowledge scores, it must be remembered, are based 
on only twenty-six elements. The private school mean (honest groups) 
is 24.8 as against 18.8 for the suburban honest groups, a difference 4.4 
times its standard error. This is a more significant difference than the 
difference between the moral knowledge elements of the two suburban 
groups. When we get away from the original two groups by means 
of which the elements were chosen, their power to distinguish dis- 
appears. This is particularly conspicuous when it is noted that these 
two suburban groups differ in deception by twelve times the S.E. of the 
difference. 

We must conclude, therefore, that while the responses on the 
selected elements are much the same (MSE 2.5) for two dishonest 
groups, they differ so between two honest groups (MSE 4.4) as to 
eliminate their discriminative capacity. But the comparability of the 
differences between the HP1 and HS group in moral knowledge (4.4) 
and deception (4.9) and between the DS and DI group in moral knowl- 
edge (2.5) and deception (2.9) as well as the relations between HP1 
and DS, and HS and DI (see Table IX), suggest, if they do not demon- 
strate, a relation of some kind between the moral knowledge responses 
and conduct. But the great difference in answers between the two 
honest groups, HP1 and HS, suggests also that the relation is slight 
and that other factors such as the general cultural differences often 
found between distinct social groups such as public and private schools, 
and institutions, are more significant in determining correlations be- 
tween knowledge and conduct than are any logical relations in the minds 
of individuals. 

The facts just discussed are graphically portrayed in the accom- 
panying chart. 
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MORAL KNOWLEDGE DECEPTION 





Means Means 
HPI 25| 10 HPI 
H 31 HS 
HS 19| 
| 
| 118 DS 
DS 15) 
| 
| 
DI 12| 156 DI 





If, as has just been suggested, the group as a unit should exhibit 
higher correlations between such factors as knowledge and conduct than 
does the individual as a unit, many interesting problems of interpreta- 
tion would be raised. It has seemed worthwhile, therefore, to make an 
intensive study of the relation between moral knowledge and conduct 
of social groups each of which is relatively homogeneous. The con- 
clusions of this study will be available later. 





THE ETHICS OF BOOK REVIEWING 


What have readers of news sheets and magazines a right to expect 
from the department of book notes, book reviews, and notes on current 
periodical literature? The question is one of ethics. In simple fair- 
ness, the purveyor of such printed material, whatever else he does or 
does not do, must consult the reasonable expectations of the readers for 
whom he writes and prints. It is a sheer waste of time to read some 
notices and reviews because they contain neither informing facts nor 
stimulating ideas. Sometimes, even in periodicals charged with a pro- 
fessional interest, the known purposes and needs of readers are ignored. 

What, then, is the reasonable demand by the reader upon the reviewer ? 
The question divides itself into two: What information may reasonably be 
demanded? and, What principles should control the utterance of judgments of 
approval or of condemnation, and the conduct of critical analysis generally? 

First, then, information. Is not the reader entitled to such facts as 
will enable him to judge whether or not to take another step in getting 
acquainted with the book or article under review? Shall he forthwith 
buy it? Shall he look it up in a library or a book-shop? Shall he make 
a minute of it for future reference? Or, shall he pay no more attention 
to it? These are the reader’s immediate problems. 

The point is not that the reviewer should advise us whether to buy, 
and so on, but that sufficient facts should be given to enable the reader 
to judge for himself what to do next, or what not to do. What is the 
book or article about? What is its scope? What is its purpose; its 
point of view; its method; its style; its relation to other works in the 
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same field? This means exposition, not argument for or against. 
Though it does not exclude approval and disapproval, it calls for un- 
biased information. Limitations of space may preclude the giving of 
much information in a given instance, yet even one brief paragraph 
might throw some light upon the reader’s next step. If space for as 
much as this is not available, why print more than the title? 

In the next place, let us consider some ethical relationships involved 
in the publication of a reviewer’s opinions, interpretations, and ap- 
praisals. 

(1) The reader has a right to demand, as a minimum, that con- 
fusion of the reviewer’s views with statements of fact should be avoided. 
To attribute to a book what is the reviewer’s inference or interpretation, 
so that the reader cannot tell which is which, comes dangerously near 
to being misrepresentation. Sometimes a shorter word than misrepre- 
sentation would be as truly descriptive! 

(2) <A second reasonable demand is that the ground of every ap- 
proval and disapproval should be made manifest. If space for the ex- 
position of grounds is lacking, let there be at least a clear indication 
of the assumptions upon which the judgment rests. This condition is 
sometimes met by simple assent or dissent in the form of an antithesis, 
as when a socialistic journal straight-forwardly measures every book by 
its agreement or non-agreement with socialist dogmas, or as when a 
book is condemned forthright because it assumes or does not assume 
the inerrancy of the Scriptures. 

(3) If the reviewer not merely assents or dissents, but argues a 
point, then he should think with, not merely about, the author who is 
under review. If I do not get inside an author’s mind so as sympathetic- 
ally to live with him, how can I deeply understand his product? And 
if I do not see his product in its true relation to the forces and the 
reasonings that brought it into being, how can I objectively interpret 
it? If I merely glorify his conclusions, or if I merely whack at them, 
do I not put myself between the author and the readers of my review, 
thereby concealing what I ought to reveal? This rule is a severe one 
for reviewers, because it requires a laborious type of reading and a pain- 
fully scrupulous type of writing. An author once wrote to a reviewer 
substantially as follows: “Critical reviews do not often evoke gratitude 
from authors, I believe; but your review of my . . . has enabled 
me to understand my own thought better than before.” 

These rules do not imply that the reviewer should always keep his 
own personality in the background. If the reader knows who the re- 
viewer is, the most illuminating thing in a review may be an expression 
of attitude or opinion or even preference. As a rule, it seems to me, 
reviews should be signed; I would even recommend that the authorship 
of brief book notes be regularly indicated. There should be no objec- 
tion to a personal flavor provided only that it is frank and unconfusing. 

No one, however eminent, should profess to write a review unless 
he is willing to meet the reader half way by observing such rules as 
those just stated. They leave much room for the exploitation of one’s 
own ideas; they allow one to preach if one so desires; but they require 
that such exploitation or preaching, if it is done at all, be so managed 
that the reader will not mistake it for something else. A writer who 
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desires more liberty than this has at his disposal other sorts of articles 


than the review. 


He has, for instance, the essay, in which, if he so de- 


sires, he may use some book as a springboard for the exhibition of his 


own thinking, a mere point of departure. 
obligations then arise beyond that of being interesting. 


From the reader’s angle few 
But the 


reviewer takes upon himself an obligation to serve, and to serve in 


specific ways. 


His performance must be measured primarily by his 


readers’ increased ability to command particular situations. 


GEORGE A. COE. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Dozrins, G. S., Working With Interme- 
diates. (Sunday School Board, South- 
ern Baptist Convention, 1926, 215 pages.) 
This is not “just another book.” It is 

different on almost every page. The au- 

thor seeks to cover the entire problem of 
religiously educating the intermediate child. 

His problems and characteristics are stud- 

ied and the reasons for religiously educat- 

ing him are presented. Types of organ- 
ization within the department and the 
class are described, and suggestions for 
wisely employing organization are given. 
The author studies the teacher carefully, 
and devotes several chapters to the prob- 
lem of developing programs, methods, and 
teaching plans. Several of these are out- 
lined in detail, as examples. The curricu- 
lum will consist largely of biblical mate- 
rial, but will be set in the light of pupil 
needs and development. Creation of rev- 
erential attitudes is shown to be exceed- 
ingly important and programs for attaining 
these attitudes are outlined. The total 
objective of the intermediate department 
is so to develop the pupil that he will be 
consciously a disciple of Jesus and will 
seek to serve others in the loyal way that 

Jesus approves. Naturally, the creation 

of intelligent attitudes and social ideals 

is fundamental here. In a final chapter 
on testing results of teaching, the author 
indicates a number of ways this can be 
done and presents a weighted measuring 
scale. 

All in all this is the most satisfactory 
book on intermediate method the reviewer 


has yet seen. 
L. T. Hites. 


Harper, W. A., An Integrated Program 
of Religious Education. (Macmillan, 
1926, 152 pages, $1.75.) 

The author of this book is dealing with 

a very important and much-to-be-desired 

objective in religious education. As stated 

in the publisher’s announcement, “In view 
of the essential unity of the learner’s edu- 
cational experience, the problem of the 
integration of that educational experience, 
so that it shall be of a piece, is coming 
to be regarded as one of the most funda- 
mental problems in educational theory 
and practice. It is certain to become in- 


creasingly insistent upon solution as edu- 
cation more and more shifts its center 
from institutions and programs to the 
expanding experience of the learner and 
the community.” 

With this very clear statement of the 
objective of the experience-method of edu- 
cation put before one on the very cover 
of the book, coupled with the further 
statement that “President Harper’s discus- 
sion is a pioneer attempt to state this 
problem in a comprehensive way,” it is 
rather disappointing to find the book it- 
self centering its attention upon “institu- 
tions and programs” rather than upon 
“the expanding experience of the learner 
and the community.” This work pre- 
sents more the mechanics of an integra- 
tion than an integration that proceeds by 
the necessity of its own genius. The au- 
thor, to be sure, recognizes this and as- 
serts that his is a practical purpose. In 
the Introduction, he says, “Perhaps, also, 
a more extensive discussion of the theory 
supporting the integration idea should have 
been included than the one given in the 
introduction to Chapter II. Our purpose 
is to present a program of integration, 
however, rather than the principles in- 
volved. The educational philosophy un- 
derlying the program and supporting it 
at each step is implicit in every paragraph. 
It is expected that the reader will in his 
own thinking make it explicit. Our space 
as well as our purpose render it imprac- 
ticable to do more than to suggest the 
theoretical basis on which our present dis- 
cussion rests.” 

Every person writing a book has a right 
to define his purpose and to stick to it. 
So in this case, President Harper may 
put to one side the theoretical considera- 
tions, as he calls them, that he may get 
to the practical issues; he is within his 
own right. But, on the other hand, it is 
legitimate to raise the question whether 
his practical program is itself “integrated” 
with the whole problem? Is this integra- 
tion to be secured merely by an integrated 
organization, an integrated curriculum, an 
integrated expressional program, an in- 
tegrated community program, an integ- 
rated program of publishing, an integrated 
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budget, etc., as suggested in his chapter 
headings? Will the combination of boards 
and agencies secure “that unity” which 
is necessary “in a statesmanlike approach 
to the teaching problem of the church?” 

The assumption seems to be that this 
new unity can be secured on the basis of 
a re-combination of present church units. 
Perhaps it can, but there are grave doubts 
arising in the minds of many educators 
both within and without the church as to 
whether this modification will be sufficient. 
Not a little fixing here and a little there 
but a thorough-going revolution in the 
whole educational process is what many 
are coming to feel is necessary. That 
the mechanical arrangements suggested in 
this book would all be to the good might 
be allowed, but that it would reach to 
the bottom of the problem will doubtless 
be an open question in the minds of many. 
At least, the larger problems will have to 
be faced before we can hope for any 
thorough-going solution. 

Nevertheless this book has done good 
work in pioneering in this field and in 
pointing out ways in which the educa- 
tional work within the church, which is 
badly disjointed and divided among de- 
tached agencies, can gain some unity by 
the joining of forces and the application 
of some principles of efficient management. 

Victor C. Marriott. 


HABIT EDUCATION 


ScCHAUFFLER, Henry Park. Adventures in 
Habit Craft. (Macmillan, 1926, 164 
pages, $2.00.) 

Clever title and clever pedagogy. We 
need inventiveness, unconventionality, un- 
usual method. There is nothing here ac- 
tually new but there is a novel combina- 
tion of methods. The essential idea that 
children may consciously undertake moral 
improvement is sound. The five steps 
in each lesson would prove interesting in 
the hands of a good teacher. The first 
is too ambitiously named, for one does 
not get a “moral fibre test” by passing 
judgment upon a described ethical situa- 
tion. It is, however, good exercise in 
ethical discrimination. Seventeen habits 
are to be cultivated in the course. In the 
second step of each lesson the habit is 
defined. This is done in the abstract, then 
in the concrete, then by contrast. Some 
would object to this on the ground that 
a definition of virtue is not motivating. 
But the intellectual interest might be keen 
and a good preparation for the next step, 
viz. illustration. This is done by stories, 
biblical and other. The usual difficulty 
occurs when the Bible is sought for illus- 
tration of modern ideals. Rich as the 
Bible is, it often fails to give us just what 
we want and there is a tendency to stretch 
the parallel, e. g. David’s concentration 
on killing Goliath is scarcely suggestive 


of the attention we should give to our 


duties. But on the whole the student 
would get from this course a good deal 
of the moral significance of the Bible. 


The “Other Stories” are admirable. The 
fourth step is an attempt to secure co- 
operation with the home. A great deal 
more might be done at this important 
point. Definite plans for working out the 
habits in daily life could be carried much 
farther than the author has attempted. 
Some would object to the proverbs, which 
embody the idea of the given habit as 
too abstract, but children rather like to 
play with these neat expressions of wis- 
dom. Parents could often help in discuss- 
ing them, and they are good memory lore. 
The most distinctive element in the studies 
is “Visualization—Habit-Model.” This is 
a piece of mechanical work presenting a 
constructed parable of the habit, e. g. a 
toy automobile is run on a grade to illus- 
trate self control. Of course, children 
are interested in the construction work and 
it may be that the homiletical use of the 
model heightens the significance of the 
moral. This is, however, in the danger- 
ous field of picture sermons. 

Evidently an adroit teacher could do 
a good deal with this type of book. How- 
ever, two serious inaccuracies must be 
noted. This is not “a hand-craft adapta- 
tion of Kilpatrick’s Project Method.” 
Manual activity must not be confused with 
project. This book is planned in advance, 
every step is outlined, it proceeds from 
the abstract virtue to the concrete illus- 
trations, the construction model is defi- 
nitely prescribed. This is one very good 
method of teaching but it is wholly dif- 
ferent from the project method. 

Some psychologists would object in toto 
to the plan of developing generalized hab- 
its, holding that children seek only con- 
crete ends and that habit develops out of 
such activity. However, it would seem 
probable that a child admiring many cour- 
ageous acts would come to have an ideal 
of bravery. A class of such children 
might well undertake to study and de- 
velop in themselves the habit of bravery. 
The psychological error in this book is 
the assumption that if a common name 
is given to different types of conduct there 
follows a correspondent generalization in 
the child’s mind. When the author in- 
cludes under the habit of attention alert- 
ness in crossing a street, patience in get- 
ting a radio station, persistence in prac- 
ticing a music lesson, he is confusing 
three separate types of behavior. The 
use of the same word to describe them 
does not identify them in the child’s ex- 
perience. It is very questionable whether 
a generalized habit of attention could be 
developed which would meet all these 


situations. 
Theodore Gerald Soares. 











A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
COMPILED BY LAIRD T. HITES* 


———-s 


This is an attempt to assemble a comprehensive list of worth while 
books on various aspects of religious education. The list is not com- 
plete; it was not intended to make it so. It could be expanded indefi- 
nitely. Several interesting fields have not been touched, as, for instance, 
that of race relations, and problems arising from the use of alcohol. 
Each volume is mentioned under only one classification, and no indi- 
vidual cross-references have been made. Manifestly, wiser classifica- 
tions could have been made in some cases. It is likely, also, that works 
of very real value have been omitted, and that errors of one sort or 
another have been included. 

The compiler would welcome information and suggestions for im- 
provement BEFORE JANUARY FIRST, at which time the corrected 
bibliography will be reprinted in pamphlet form. 

Asterisks appear before 70 titles. It is the opinion of a small com- 
mittee which has examined the lists that the group of volumes so indi- 
cated would form a desirable nucleus of a small working library for 
church school teachers and administrators. 

Certain omissions in this bibliography will be corrected later. 
Thus a list of text-books for use in church school classes is now being 
compiled, and will be published within a few months. Valuable articles 
in current literature have been omitted here, since the inclusion of such 
material would have made the bibliography entirely too unwieldy. Brief 
digests of significant articles published during 1926 will appear in the 
January, 1927, issue of RELIGIous EDUCATION. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
I THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER 


1. The Physical Basis 

2. The Psychological Basis 
A. General Psychology 
B. Child Development 
C. The Small Child 
D. Adolescence 
E. Problem Children 


II PARENTS AND THE HoME 
1. Books for Parents 
2. Books for Fathers 
3. Books for Mothers 
4, About Boys 
5. About Girls 
6. Religion in the Home 
7. Education in Matters of Sex 





*Editorial Secretary of The Religious Education Association. 
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“? If] LEARNING AND TEACHING 


y) 1. The Learning Process 
i 2. The Teaching Process 
3. Teacher Training 


IV RELIGIous EDUCATION 
1. The Nature of Religion 
2. The Church in Service 
3. The Rural Church 
4. Principles of General Education 
5. Principles and Objectives of Religious Education 


V ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Organization in General 

Organization by Age Groups 
Administration 

Religious Education and Public Schools 
Week-day Church Schools 

6. Vacation Church Schools 

7. Buildings for Religious Education 


i> Sob 


VI Metruopo.tocy 1n Reticious EpucaTion 


General Considerations of Method 

The Project Principle in Religious Education 
Dramatics—Pageantry—Visual Education—Art 
Worship in Religious Education 

Stories and Story Telling 

Play and Recreation 

Methods for Particular Age Groups 


NOW Aw 


VII CurricuLtuM CONSTRUCTION 


VIII TrEstiInc—MEASUREMENTS—SURVEYS 





IX WHERE TO FIND 


Information of any sort 

Lists of books 

Pageants, plays, dramas, programs 
Hymn books, songs, cantatas, music 
Films, slides, projectors 

Pictures 

Church school supplies of all sorts 
Furniture and equipment 
Periodicals 

Denominational publishers 

Other publishers 
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I. THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER 
1. The Physical Basis 


Baytey. M. E., Practical Talks on the Care of Children (Dutton)............... $3.50 
Cxitp Hyciene (Survey of entire field) (Harper)...........cccccsecccecscecece 5.00 
Dearporn, Motor-Sensory Development (Warwick and York).................. 1.80 
Dennett, R. H., ‘The Healthy Baby CHPACHIHIAG) « occcccecccceasc csv eecccccves 1.25 
Emerson, W. R. P., Nutrition and Growth in Children (Appleton).............. 2.50 
Hort, L. E., Care and Feeding of Children (Appleton)................ceeeeeeee 1.25 
Horr, L. E., Food, Health and Growth (Macnillan) ..26 0220 0vcscctsccccessacene 1.50 
Lucas, W. P., The Health of the Runabout Child (Macmillan)................. 1.75 
MacCartny, E. H., The Healthy Children from Two to Seven (Macmillan)..... 1.75 
Moore, H. H., Keeping m Condition (Macmillan)... ccccccecccnnsvcecevcccce 1.20 
Rose, Mary Swartz, Feeding the Family (Macmillan) ...............0.0ceeeeee 2.40 
SMITH AND GREENE, Baby’s First Two Years (Houghton, Mifflin)............... 1.75 
*Tyzer, Growth and Education (Houghton, Mifflin) ................cccceececeeee 2.15 


2. The Psychological Basis 
A. General Psychology 


Autport, F. L., Social Psychology (Houghton, Mifflin)................cceeeeees 2.50 
Bernard, L. L., Introduction to Social Psychology (Holt)...................... 3.60 
Dewny, J., Human Nature and Condact (HOR)... 6 scccccccsiwecicscrcnesccesvees 2.25 
Dorsey, G. A., Why We Behave Like Human Beings (Harper)................. 3.50 
Gates, A. I., Psychology for Students of Education (Macmillan).......... .... 2.50 
*Jasres, W.,. Psychology : Beicter Gomese CHO) ooo. sciksiscewscey bos svcccsrsnseve 2.50 
PAMEES, Wg SGIMB SO LCACDETE CORREO? 3% 605 0 8 00's. < b 0.05006 sisle Kecwwlce a o-bolewieeia’ 2.00 
*Lominy, F. E., Means of Social Control (Centaty) oo 0660 cicsisciec conicccsece oes 8.75 
Rosinson, J. H., The Mind in the Making (Survey, 112 E. 19th St., New York).. 1.00 
Swi, E. j., Mmd in the Maine Cacrimier 6). a0 scieciccviseresssiucscemscees 2.00 
THorRNDIKE, E. L., Educational Psychology, Briefer Course (Teachers College).. 2.40 
Watson, J. B., Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist (Lippincott)... 3.00 
B. Child Development 
Bamciay, W..C,, The Parsi Cee ieee rec ese ders ct oes catesee sesae 0.75 
Cazot, E. M., The Seven Ages of Child (Houghton, Mifflin)................22005 2.75 
DanteEtson, F. W., Child Types and the Changing Child (Pilgrim)............. 1.00 
Exzzort, H., Human Character Clonpmans, Gréen) .....0-cccccestedscceneveos 2.50 
ror, ‘C. P., “Pie Cima Comet) tc. vac cs Coase cst sccowevinen ovens 0.50 
Pisupe. Dosoruy C., “Ee Bene ate CrCl hike ves bcc vbciscecvcaevecetvessbaces 2.00 
Forsusn, W. B., Child Study and Child Training (Scribner’s)...............0005 1.50 
Griccs, E. H., Moral. Edueation (Orchard Hill Press). ......:00000scccecccscvee 2.00 
*GROVES AND Groves, Wholesome Childhood (Houghton, Mifflin)...............- 1.75 
GruUENBERG, B. C., Guidance of Childhood and Youth (Macmillan)............... 1.50 
GrueneerG, B. C., Outlines of Child Study (Macmillan)...............0000ce0e 1.80 
HartsHorne, H., Childhood and Character (Pilgrim)..............0ceeeeceeees 1.50 
Harrison, E. A., Study of Child Nature (Macmillan)................. aap Nghe sine 1.25 
oo, S., Character Training in Childhood (Small, Maynard & Co., 
NL ) 0:0 0 0.040.455 so RATES EES T OTS Oks CRUSE DCN Ose RUDD Oe e NOR VESTER YG ORE A 
Heaiyv, W., Honesty (Gabe Neri oso sv ccw-cvntcasie po'sdevcd peanis thie eos soes 1.00 
Kine, I., Psychology of Child Development (U. of Chicago).............00eeee8 1.50 
Kirkpatrick, E, A., The Individual in the Making (Houghton, Mifflin)......... 1.25 
*KIRKPATRICK, E. A., Fundamentals of Child Study (Macmillan)................. 1.90 
MacCunn, J., The Making of Character (Macmillan)...............eceeeeeees 1.75 
Martin, H., Formative Factors in Character (Longmans, Green)...........+-+++ 1.40 
McKinney, A. H., Average Boys and Girls (Revell)............c.scceceeceeee 1.00 
Meap, E. C., Good Manners for Children (Dodd, Mead).............eeeeeseeees 1.25 
Mumrorp, Epiru R., The Dawn of Character in the Mind of the Child (Long- 
PARES, GGIOER) |... <nistindeeecswane pier esas canara a oa eden ie eewiveniemeneNeds 1.75 
NEeuMANN, H., Education for Moral Growth (Appleton) ..........--.ceeeseeees 2.50 
Norswortuy, N. And Wuirttey, Psychology of Childhood (Macmillan)........ 1.80 
*O’SueA, M. V., The Child: His Nature and His Needs (The Children’s Founda- 
ROE, “NOIDATRIBD; “THUD < hccprsoah iy eats jis aicitin'e wins eos coh Cone Tes ean nem ek 1.00 
Patni, A. The Problems of Childhood CAppleton)......:.c0c0ccssesscosesoves 2.00 
PACK, A, Chud Denming Capon acces tric os vac nnd sheds. p85 se von s.eae eee 2.00 
St. Joun, E. P., Child Nature and Child Nurture (Pilgrim)...............00008 0.85 
SHarp, F. C., Education for Character (Bobbs-Merrill).....-....,e.ccccccccees 2.00 
TANNER, AMY E., The Child Gland MENGHY) .5.ccccccsccvccvelcccuscsneseess 1.50 


Waite, W. A., The Mental Hygiene of Childhood (Little, Brown).............. 1.75 
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C. The Small Child 
*Batpwin, B. T., anv Strecker, L. I., Psychology of the Pre-School Child (Apple- 


WY cin vn) isccde ¥e oe Saudcnne a cdgeea su eat dea tesa tee $2.75 
CamERON, Recina M., The Junior and the Church (Standard).................. 1.00 
CRAVE T. 5,, Rae ane OU). OF RAMMED occ ccaitnecds tasencrekcavnceddaaueanes 1.25 

*CLEVELAND, ELIZABETH, Training the Toddler (Lippincott)..................... 2.00 
DANIELSON, Frances W., Child Types (Pilgrim) .............-ccccccccccccceccs 1.00 
Fenton, J. C., Practical Psychology of Babyhood (Houghton, Mifflin).......... 3.50 
GesseELL, A., Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child (Macmillan).............. 3.50 
GessELL, A., The Pre-School Child (Houghton, Mifflin)...................2..-- 1.90 
-— E., Study of Child Nature from the Kindergarten Standpoint (Mac- 

GURUED <a: hax ooh shee Oa Ned os acdwe a andsbaderKakuanda ded Sadie ee 1.25 


Marston, L. R., The Emotions of Young Children. Studies in Child Welfare 
REE Dear CU. Ge WOW hase ons cadence sasccddesccednaydudasdeiueccansvurenie 
STERN, W., Psychology of Early Childhood (Holt)..................-2+.-++--- 5.00 
Waconer, Louisa C., The Constructive Ability of Young Children. Studies in 
Child Weettare Til. No: S CU. OF TOWa vic vicccvncenccacd«sdnswdnaceccasaees 
Wuittey, Mary T., A Study of the Primary Child (Presbyterian Board of Pub- 


ROPRUIOSE, URIEIEOD x occ cine kaainsanw clea ma cabana nee Oudawanadatudcusawind 0.60 
Wuittey, Mary T., A Study of the Little Child (Westminster).._............. 0.60 
Wuittey, Mary T., A Study of the Junior Child (Presbyterian Board of Publi- 

COON SINUS © coc. e > ope se eons co aas bee sad eecuces te aac aaevanenen 0.60 

D. Adolescence 
EccLeston, Marcaret W., Womanhood in the Making (Doran)................. 1.59 
Hatz, G. S,, Adeseseeice, © Vets, CARSON 5 cn. oc:cn acc cddsdadaccncctsnessaets 10.00 
Moxcey, Mary E., The Psychology of Middle Adolescence (Methodist)........ 0.70 
*Moxcey, Mary E., Girlhood and Character (Abingdon)...................2.00- 2.00 
Munece, E. L., Varieties of Adolescent Experience (Century)........-.........--. 1.75 
Mune, E. L., Psychology of Early Adolescence (Methodist)..............--... _ 0.60 
Munce, E. L., Psychology of Later Adolescence (Methodist).................... 0.60 
*ELALL, 'W..o, eeGes Som lute Beamoge C6. Be. Cu ALD. os cwi ccd ccstmacceecone ae 
Kine, L., The High School Age (Bobbe-Merrill) .........0cccsccscccccccescccsas 1.50 
Ricuarpson, N. E., The Religious Education of Adolescents (Abingdon)....._.. 0.80 
RICHMOND, ‘WINIFRED, The Adolescent Girl (Macmillan)..................--.-- 1.25 
Tracy, F., The Psychology of Adolescence (Macmillan) ........-...........4-- 1.50 
E. Problem Children 
AppAMS, JANE, The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets (Macmillan).......... 1.75 
Burr, C., The. Youte Delinnucnt CAngeie) «. «2 6.6.5 icc cccasccctecesceacucs ae 
*Camsnon, bt. C,, ‘The Nervous Child (Ocied). . 0. scscccncccevesicinveseanee 1.70 
The Child, The Clinic, and The Court (New Republic)...................-.-45- 1.00 
Child Guidance Clinic, Three Problem Children (Joint Committee on Methods of 

PECUGHIINN DINMIGIOS INGE “MODE F 503i scqc ne cvicsetscscsd seciediansssacebad 1.00 
DeLima, Acnes, Our Enemy The Child (New Republic) ...................... 1.00 
Poarey, PF. Pi, Sie Comet: Fae CO in oo i cs ncn naie ese vec teniccusssaga 2.00 
Harrison, E,izaBetH, Misunderstood Children (Macmillan).................... 1.25 
Harrison, ExvizaBetTH, When Children Err (Macmillan)..-.................-+- 1.25 
Heaty, W., The Individual Delinquent, 8 Vols. (Little, Brown)................ 7.00 
Heaty, W., Mental Conflicts and Misconduct (Little, Brown)................-. 3.00 
Heaty, W. anp Bronner, A. F., Delinquents and Criminals—Their Making and 

Uninet Cheat) | sce wckercetvcecucewsasicceeccs eds scscucbaveceanaus 50 
MATEER, FLoRENCE, The Unstable Child (Appleton).................------eee0-- 2.75 
SayLes, Mary B. anp Nupp, H. W., The Problem Child in School (Joint Com- 

mittee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, New York).....-............ 1.00 

*STEDMAN, L. M., Education of Gifted Children (World).....................4- 1.80 
*THomas, W. I., The Unadjusted Girl (Little, Brown).....-...........-....... 3.00 
Van Waters, Mirtam, Youth in Conflict (New Republic)..............--.+-+-- 1.00 


II. PARENTS AND THE HOME 
1. Books for Parents 


Assort, E. H., On the Training of Parents (Houghton, Mifflin)................ 1.25 
Baker, E. D., Parenthood and Child Nurture (Macmillan) .................0200. 1.50 
Betts, G. H., Fathers and Mothers (Bobbs-Merrill) ............. 0... ee cceeeeee 

*Concerning Parents, a Symposium (New Republic)........2......0e2eeeeeeeees 1.00 
Cope, FEF. Parente and Cri CRORE coco cde cnek coeieddocrckevacinvadeuasees 1.50 
Groves, E. R., The Drifting Home (Houghton, Mifflin)..............-..0 cee eee 1.75 
GruENBERG, S. M., Your Child Today and Tomorrow (Lippincott).............. 2.00 


Intelligent Parenthood, a Symposium (U. of Chicago)...,.-..sscceveeeeseeeres 2.00 
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Jason. A, T.. Your Boy. ati Wit C0. any sei sss deine dhe eeesaeeecase secs $1.25 
Moxcey, M. E., anp Warp, D. K., Parents and Their Children (Methodist)..... 0.75 
Norton, F. E., Parent T raining in the Church School (Westminster)........... 0.60 
PIERCE, E,, Understanding ADEE MEST TOR ALIONN) 5 o's cs 6-0 cc's e's oc tie wes 4s sdicns aes 2.00 
RISCHELL, oe The Child as God’s Child (Eaton & Mains) .........-cacesccocees 0.75 
SMITH, C. “ol Parent, Child, and Church (Miecthodist) ......0csocccccssccscessecs 1.25 
Witson, RutH Dd, Giving Your Child the Best Chance COCCI) = so svsccc sees 1.50 
WISE, S. Ss: Child Versus Parent OS ee kere he 1.25 


Other volumes, which might have been classified under this section on Parents 
and the Home will be found under several other classifications in the bibli- 


ography. 
2. Books for Fathers 
Cuetey, F. H., Dad, Whose Boy is Yours (Wilde).............--..0eeeeeee eee 1.75 
Custry, F.H1., Father and Son Lsbraty (20 Vols.) ..300350003000cr cc cccesevere 
*Pocricn, HH. E., Twelve Tests of Character (Doran) ..6.65 066s cece cc cst es ciecns 1.50 
Gorsr, ©. A.. My Job as Father Cienty. and Lee) in. cc ccs cesctvesetcctecess 1.00 
PG, .. THe event OF SOMEIIC MIMEIOR) 5 0-5-0550 ce ore cne ea colewareceveees ows 1.00 
MING, 5a. C,, Ratsopal Eavaic. Caracal) ors s si00sc cee ss ove ceed ceateeesnre eee 1.75 
RaetPeY, 1.°5., EOSt COT OF POS TOIEAO) 5 oeiiec a cs esin ese eabieis eevee dvcwresaee 1.50 
Rarrery, W. E., Brothering the Boy CMS) vies see ceeded set ncdeneesensees 1.00 
Spatoine, A, W., The Meastre of a Man (Dofati). ....6..ciccdecciscccweccsccce 1.50 
EMCENT, WV. DD, SRY, TRF EWEN sono 5k Coe bseeen shia ob 5eb Oo woncac’ neces 1.50 
3. Books for Mothers 
Barney, C. C., Programs for Mothers Meetings (Pilgrim)....................- 0.35 
*Betts, A. F., The Mother-Teacher of Religion (Abingdon).._........-........ 1.50 
CoAng HH, B., MOUErs PLOMICIS CRIED) 60.00 cccs 6b cs veo cd ee cieensedseceeses 0.75 
Cosceave, J. G.,. Mothers and Dationters (Doran)... 66000 cnscccscescdcssevess 1.50 
prises, D.C, Mothers And Cire e AONE) ok os 55565 6060 ecoeeavis oes eve eee’ 1.90 
KiANGON, Tinten P., Betty May CARMGHON) 66 i scediccss sci reece de cccsseenese 1.00 
Kamm, M. W., The Pre-School ee EE COW) cies oc. ack 4 «os Saelere's bee RCIES 1.50 
Linpsay, Maun, Mother Stories (£08. mares CO.) osos%:0 05 bob sees beeeereceave 1.50 
MumrorpD, ,.. The Dawn of ReuBION -CLoneINANS, GLO) 6665 ccc eke ce cde wees 0.50 
Mumrorp, E.. How We Can Help Children to Pray (Abingdon)................ 0.75 
momwoon. &., Mother and Son Creed) +. csh oss exer ve weccenevs cass botcdsos eee 1.50 
Reap, Dr. Mary, The Mother Craft Manual (Little, Brown).............. sey 06 RD 
WHEELOCK, Lucy, Talks to Mothers (Houghton, Mifflin)..............0..2.0008 2.00 
4. About Boys 
AtpricH, T. B., Story of a Bad Boy ones, WIRED) oscocodceoccaeasncuepences 2.00 
Brsseker, H., When a Boy Becomes a Man (Revell)..............2cceccccccees 0.35 
Bocarnus, E. S., The City Boy and His Problems (Rotary Club of Los Angeles) 
Boyer, W. S., Johnnie EG MN Sch oy sia ccceinie 4.6506 cae noe Seen so 0.75 
EGGLESTON, M. W., Around the Campfire with Older Boys (Doran)............. 1.25 
ForsBusH, W. B., The BOy Crap CTIA) 6 ie6sy see toes i ecasEaue ese a Brig? 1.00 
peomron. 1. Cnt Sante Lite Gram oso ois ono cas cescetkieeacesdeoeeeeee 1.25 
JoHNSON, F. W., Problems of Boyhood (U. of Chicago) ..........ccccccvcccses 1,25 
*Purrer, J. A., The Boy and His ar Groveton, MHMIN) ..i<ccck ls eke cedev ess 1.70 
Turasuer, F. M., The pts FOR See ginko roe cake cule ee he eb eecelee donee 3.00 
WINGATE, What Shall Our Boys Do for a Living (Doubleday, Page)............ 
5. About Girls 
BEarp, _ Aanp A., What a Girl Can Make and Do (Scribner’s)................. 3.00 
Pinen, D. C., What Shall We Do Now? (Stokes) ....5 ccc ccsecrvcet ccc ssscewn’s 2.00 
Moxcey, M. E., Physical Health and Recreation for Girls (Abingdon).......... 0.60 
SLATTERY, M., The Girl and Pier Relision CPUs) . 002.5 esos ccccekeseecveees 1.35 
*SLATTERY, M., eine GGiel th Caer eens 65.0, VIED) 65s pieces oe cae’ beacons census 0.50 
SLATTERY, M., TRE OVEE See tI o-oo 5.05.6 seieie bods no's Ob ew ee bales o'er 1.35 
THOBURN, Helen, Christian Citizenship for Girls (Woman’s)...............0000 0.50 
Vincent, J., Ruth Talks Te Over (Macman) oe 60s caes seen cdccvos oven ve emons 1.50 
*WemprincE, E. R., Other People’s Daughters (Houghton, Mifflin)................ 2.50 
6. Religion in the Home 
American Home Sertes—some forty paper-bound booklets, 15 to 25 cents, each 
dealing with a specific, practical problem of religious education in the home 
ng a 
Cuarke, M., Religion in the Home, a 28 page handbook (Morehouse).......... 
*CopE, H. F ” Religious Education in the Family (U. of Chicago)................ 1.50 
DarsiE, C., “The Christian ARTERY 1 EME) Voie k's pee S aoe ee he ef iiisinne aeiee mie 0.60 


Davis, O. S., At Mother’s Knee Co | Saree ire err cee sro 0.50 
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"Ee FAME Camm PAUERAD | oo x60 ee leek cans cceceavcdscaes ddvaeaneren $0.40 
Fenay, Do Wer eeeeame ine Bote CDOKaR)s o.oo sc socccccaceneecnsivecatecavens 1.50 
Stace, S. W. anv M. B., Home Lessons in Religion. Three vols., I, the three- 

or Ma II, Four and five-year-old; III, six and seven-year-old. (Abingdon) 


eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee 


Stacc, S. W., How to Promote Home Religion (Abingdon)................... oa 0.15 
*WEICLE, L. A. Training of Children in the Christian Family (Pilgrim).......... 1.50 
7. Education ir. Matters of Sex 
Avxins, G. R., Sex Life for Girls and Young Women (Standard)..._..........- 1.00 
Biertow, Mi: A; See Pemedtins €Macwaie) o.oo nce cckcccctececcasevccccencsacs 1.60 
Brown, W. H., Sex Life for Boys and Young Men (Standard)............ : 1.00 
Buck, J. D., The Soul and Sex in Education (Appleton)..._.................... 1.75 
Capy, B. C. anp M., The Way Life Begins (Am. Soc. Hyg. Assn.)...-........-. 1.50 
CHAPMAN, Mrs. W. A., How Shall I Telli My Child (Revell)............--e0c 0.35 
Downline, E. R., The Third and Fourth Generation (U.68 CRMaRG)  . 2550-2 0 1.25 
Exner, M. J., Problems and Principles of Sex Education (Association)........ 0.10 
Exner, M. J., The Rational Sex Life for Men (Association).............-..++-- 1.00 
Ga.iicHan, W. M., A Textbook on Sex Education (Small, Maynard)........... 2. 
GALLoway, b W., The Father and His Witt CASMMRMIRED «oa < oc zs ks es cone cant 1.00 
GALLoway, yp Ww. Sex and Social Health (Am. Soc. Hyg. Assn.).............. 2.50 
GatLoway, T. W, ORS CE Cee (CEMCOMIEY 5. a. oes non sv dscdcnescccudadoens 1.24 
GEDDES, P. AND THOMSON, fac? RUPEE MEMES e505 ia sie vads'eie cas seduce cdousade wanes 0.90 
Gray, A. H., Mem, Women and God (Dire). <2. « ccccccccncncsccncvemonsse 1.50 
GruensercG, D. C., Parents and Sex Education (Am. Soc. Hyg. Assn.).......... 1.00 
Gutick, L. H., The Dynamic of Manhood (Association) ................-+..20+5 1.15 
Piatz, W...S,, Esmee rrematee: CASSOCANIO) ... acc eccccccccnccvccsacccssewa 0.25 
“Fiscems, Fi, EL Were ter Gite COMOUINE) «5 « . ccicccccacgedasececssetcuccudedscud 0.20 
Hoop, M. G., For Girls and Mothers of Girls (Bobbs-Merrill).................. 1.75 
Howarp, W. L., Plain Facts on Sex Hygiene (E. J. Clode)..................00-- 1.00 
Lariam, ©. We bee Ghia’ Gitl CREvGle) oo i. ec aciec ccc cncavdcccsnwsdseee 0.25 
Latimer, C. W. Gavan® Woman CApoletos).. «... 665 cece ken ccccndcncvnecwanes 1.50 
*Lowry, E. B., Herself MEER os (Sa leer cco ocala nd ee 1.25 
*Lowry, E. B., " Himself PU OMEMINE Soon 2 os COs eS kee cinch uinde ere aaa eee 1.25 
LYTTELTON, E, Training of the Young in Laws of Sex (Longmans, Green)...... 1.65 
Marcy, N., Toward PUREED PECHMOD CRIMOWUED coo 5 60cc ce cwecrdes Seenee Aasnheaaed 2.00 
Mortey, M. We. cme menewal OF Este CORCCIUIG) «oobi cc ccocccctteenssaaoudes 1.50 
Montny, Ni. Wi, Seote of Tite CHCCIIS) << os oes 5 oo vin os oe cen dvensass zeueen 1.50 
RICHARDSON, N. E., Sex Culture Talks to Young Men (Eaton & Mains)........ 0.75 
Royven, A. ‘Maupe, Sex and Common Sense ROMRUEY) 5a 5. < i coon Becwe daaseees 2.50 
SLEMONS, J. M., The Prospective Mother (Appleton).........-......-+.seeeees 2.00 
SMITH, N. M., The Mother’s Mesie CARK SOC SEN FASMED © «oo i cee ce swedw sees 0.10 
Smiru, N. M., ” The ‘phree Grits of Life (Diode: MAGA) ic scc cea cecsecscccnasvens 1.00 
*STOWELL, W. ‘ Sex for Parents and Teachers (Macmillan)-_................-- 1.50 


For book lists and advice on sex education, write to The American Social Hygiene 
Association, 370 7th Ave., New York, to your State Board of Health, 
or to the United States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 


III. LEARNING AND TEACHING 
1. The Learning Process 


Averitt, L. A., Elements of Educational Psychology (Houghton, Mifflin)......... 2.15 
Bactey, W. C., The Educative Process (Macmillan) .............-cccccceccecces 1.80 
Betts, G. H., The Mind and Its Education (Appleton) ...........-......--22200- 1.90 
CapMay, S. P., Imagination and Religion (Macmillan).....-..........---..+--- 1.50 
Corvin, S. S., The Learning Process (Macmillan) ...<........0-ccccecdsccmenss 1.90 
Dewey, i. erour We, bite CROMER i. osc ceed see os oces cas oe wesweix encecesemen 1.60 
Dieta, Fe, ramet ee Pein COMO on crs Since hoe nn ciccacasewenccunsencuaneaas 0.80 
*FREEMAN, F. N., How Children Learn (Houghton, Mifflin)...................-.- 2.00 
Kitson, H. D., How to Use Your Mind (Lippincott) .............-.eeeeeeeeeees 1.50 
McMurry, F. M., How to Study and Teaching How to Study (Houghton, 
ROMER seek SerakGo eck geet enkaee sede dewend eet eccdvasnssucdautneGuianteaeee 1.90 
Meap, A. R., Learning and Teaching (Lippincott) ........00.cccccccccccecvcsecs 1.80 


The learning process, the teaching process, and methodology overlap. See books 
listed under VI, 1, General Considerations of Method. 
2. The Teaching Process 


Annett, E. A., Psychology for Bible Teachers (Scribner’s)...-.....-........-- 1,50 
Bactey, W. C., anp Keitn, J. A. H., An Introduction to Teaching (Macmillan) .. 1.80 
Betts, S H., The Recitation ( Houghton, WEE. 0 5 k.rcws dap icdndncceccagened 1,20 
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Boaz, H. A., Fundamentals of Success (Cokesbury) ............-cccecececeeeces $1.25 
Botton, F. E., Everyday Psychology for Teachers (Scribner’s)...-............. 2.50 
BursBank, L., Training of the Human Plant (Century)...-.............ececeeee 1.00 
CLEVELAND, EvizaBeTH, Training the Toddler (Lippincott)...................0.. 2.00 
Honces, G., The Training of Children in Religion (Appleton)................... 2.00 


Kern, J. A. H., anp Bactey, W. C., An Introduction to Teaching (Macmillan).. 1.80 
Minor, Rusy, Principles of Teaching Practically Applied (Houghton, Mifflin).... 1.90 


NorsSworTHY AND STRAYER, How to Teach (Macmillan)_.....2........eeeeeeeee 1.80 
Pattee, F. L., Elements of Religious Pedagogy (Abingdon)......-............ 1.25 
SLATTERY, MARGARET, How to Teach EME 6 o': 3 6:9\a:5 « serereo. prose oihs8 is 6e'e Bal we eiwys 1.35 
*STRAYER, G. D., A Brief Course in the Teaching Process eneenments a uiteraeence 1.80 
STRAYER AND NorswortHy, How to Teach (Macmillan).. Seosaene o-oo arnctyans ree 
Suter, J. W., Creative Teaching IMUM ix 5 -Aioig oc 26 sda Be BReare v Fe ne eRe 1.25 
TRALLE, H. E., DVSIRERICS: GFP COMM PC NFON GE) 5:6. 6s505e5 oc. sca cr beads nswew aeses sis 1.60 
Tratte, H. E., Psychology of Leadership CONEY) cc ninian voesaws chou ncmigues 75 
Warts, G. C., Teaching i in the Sunday School (Cokesbury) -.. Jka baleam eae Re 
Wison, H. B., Modern Methods in Teaching (Silver, Burdett) . Focace we ow eee 1.64 


3. Teacher Training 
ATHEARN, W. S., The City Institute for Religious Teachers (U. of Chicago).... 1.00 


Barciay, W. C., Training for Leadership and Teaching (Abingdon)............. 0.80 
Brown, A. A., Primer of Teacher Training (Methodist)...............-220000 0.50 
Dantetson, F. W. anv Perkins, J. E.. At School With the Great Teacher 
CPUC): ows 00:cn ssh owen eeae cheeses Mae SP ON N ab ote teste Rae epoeeeaeeeets 1.00 
DoxseEE, H. M., Getting Into Your Life Work (Abingdon)..................006- 1.00 
Durkin, Mary A., The Preparation of the Religious Teacher (Catholic Uni- 
wereHy-Of AMIBEICA).... miscevscocs ors opgacurcedaess amaseasceses ntsc ennenet 
LeaveLL, L. P., Pupil Life, With Hints to Teachers (So. Bap.)...-........-..+- 1.00 


McE trresH, F., The Training of Sunday School Officers and Teachers (Abingdon) 1.00 
McKeever, W. A., How to Become an Efficient Sunday School Teacher (Standard) 1.50 


McKiesen, F. M., The Community Training School (Abingdon).........-..... 0.15 

SHERIDAN AND WuitE, Learning and Teaching (Cokesbury)..............+0000: 0.80 

SLATTERY, MarGAret, You Can Learn to Teach (Pilgrim)-.....-..........0000-- 1.35 

*SPILMAN, LEAVELL, BurrouGHs, Sunday School Manual (So. Bap.)............ 0.75 
Weir, L.A., The Pupil and the feacher (DOr). <5: .s0cccicccscessceceveet.s 1.25 

WHITE AND SHERIDAN, Learning and Teaching (Cokesbury)...-................ 0.80 

WINCHESTER, WEIGLE, AND ATHEARN, The Pilgrim Course in Teacher Training 
CPT) oss v00ccin noes Mee eet Ue eh ee ors TE tT UR ROT ENDER REET OR Cue obra oe 0.83 


Each of the principal denominations has developed courses for training of teachers. 
Write your own publishing house for lists. 


IV. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
1. The Nature of Religion 


Ames, E. S., The Psychology of Religious Experience (Houghton, Mifflin)...... 4.00 
BaILLtE, J., The Roots of Religion in the Human Soul (Doran)-_...............- 2.00 
BricuoTmay, E. S., Religious Values (Methodist) .........sccccccemecccccvecssss 200 
Brown, C. R., Modern Man's Religion (PHGriIg) 0.0.65. ccccscccccsceccesec ce 1.25 
Brown, C. R., Why I Believe in Religion (Macmillan) ...............0.:eeeeee 1.00 
Brown, W. A., The Religion of Democracy (Scribner’s) ...............0+0000: 2.25 
Capot, R. C., What Men Live By (Houghton, Mifflin) ..............sceccceece 2.50 
Ciampett, F. W., Luther Burbank: His Religion of Humanity (Macmillan).... 1.50 
Cor, G. A., The Psychology of Religion (U. of Chicago)-.. cies se 
Coutter, j. M. anp M. C,, Where Evolution and Religion Meet (Macmillan) .... 1.00 
Dawson, M., Nineteenth Century Evolution and After (Macmillan)............. 1.50 
Epwarp, K., Religious Experience; Its Nature and Truth (Clary).............. 3.00 
E.woop, C. A., Reconstruction of Religion (Macmillan) .............-..eeeeeees 2.25 
Pocken, R., The Truth ct mermien Crime 8) vis.oc 0:5 & 6.0:9.¢:6-0.000 ses: see onde seer 

Fospicx, H. E., The Manhood of the Master (Abingdon)..............eeeeeeees 1.15 
Fospick, H. E., The Meaning of Prayer (Abingdon)............e.sceeeeceecees 1.15 
Giixey, C. W., "Jesus and Our Generation (U. of Chicago) ~.......secssecccesses 2.00 
Gitkey, J. G., A Faith for the New Generation MMENINE) a cp ccsia.kco vs cies conection 1.75 
Harris, C.,, The Religion of Undergraduates (Scribner’s)............0..eeeeeeee 1.25 
HIcKMAN, F. S., Introduction .. the Psychology of Religion (Abingdon)...... 3.50 
Hocxine, W. E., The eugene! God in Human Experience (Yale 55 its byeaeere 

Horrornc, H., Philosophy OF PONIO CCIM) 066 sinc cine ses ecatbiosts svieibs 5.00 
Huecues, B. E. Ei, A OV-6 Meet COMPINOGINE) osc cece ese Xrswctcitivewsce 0.75 
Jaces, L. P., REUISIONS PEVDIEKINES COOTEN) sc cccccccsscmters spe sscmsocdecen ve 1.00 


James, W,, Varieties of Religious Experience (Longmans, Green).......,.-+++++ 4,00 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 





Jones, R. M., Social Law in the Spiritual World (Doran)...............e02e00- $1.75 
Knupson, A. C., Present Tendencies in Religious Thought (Methodist)........-. 2.00 
LeicuTon, J. E., Religion and the Mind of Today (Appleton)...-............... 
Love, Mary C., Human Conduct and the Law (Banta)................-.2-+-2e- 
Macintosu, D. C., The Reasonableness of Christianity (Scribner’s)..........-.. 1.50 
MartuHews, S., The Faith of Modernism (Macmillan)_.................2000ee0e. 1.50 
Moran, H. A., A. Creed for College Men (Macmillan)....................000-- 1.25 
OUTLINE OF CHRISTIANITY, 5 vols. (Dodd, Mead)............-2ccccececccece each 5.00 
Parcs, EL. Wit Es WeGernies CSCEIEE OD oo occ oc cccecce ctcecsacmscccasseeus 1.00 
Paterson, W. P., The Nature of Religion (Doran)................-22eecceeeeee 4.50 
Pixe, G. R., Vital Modifications of Religious Thought (Stratford).............. 1.50 
Pratt, J. B., The Religious Consciousness (Macmillan)................2--2++2- 2.50 
SELLECK, W. e~ Main Questions in Religion (R. C. Badger, Boston)........... 1.25 
*Smitu, G. B., Principles of Christian Living (U. of Chicago)................... 2.00 
*SperRY, W. i meaty 1 Wore COACHMEN) « os « «ons ccce cciverecnecisesceae 2.50 
STRICKLAND, F. L., Psychology of Religious Experience (Abingdon)............- 2.00 


Wuaat ConstTITUTES A SCIENTIFIC INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION? (Symposium of 4 
arts. in Journal of Religion) May, 1926. 


Wieman, H. N., Religious Experience and Scientific Method (Macmillan)....... 2.25 
Wricut, W. K., A Student’s Philosophy of Religion (Macmillan).............. 2.50 
2. The Church in Service 

Artuearn, C. R., Interchurch Government (Century).................000-e00008 3: 
BATTEN, —2 , Building a Community (Judson) .......-...---sscceescccccscceees 1.00 
Brown, W. A., The Church in America (Macmillan) .;.......cccccccscccccesens 2.00 
Cross, 7. A., The Bible Class and the ee ee EO - ) Fe rae 1.25 
Davis, 5. Business and the Church (Cemteny) ....sccccascceccsecccccccccocseass 2.50 
FINLEY, ET AL., Christianity and Problems of Today (Scribner’s)................. 1.25 
Hott, A. E., Social Work in the Churches CHIN R a eae ca ccaccnackwnewadaead 0.60 
Inqumy, Why Wie COIS | CIAGRCBIIIEINDS 6 oo kos ao 5 hoo bs va baci taandadannie 0.90 
JoHNSON, F. E., anp Hott, A. E., Christian Ideals in Industry (Methodist)...... 0.75 
Nurse, R. B., The Newspaper and Religious Publicity (Doran).................. 1.25 
PorTER, D. R., The Church in the Universities (Association) .............-+.2-+-- 0.90 
RAINsForD, W. S., The Story of a Varied Life (Doubleday, Page).............. 2.50 
*RAUSCHENBUSCH, W., Christianity and the Social Crisis (Macmillan)........... 1.75 
SrEeNceER, M., Social Discipline i in the Christian Community (Longmans, Green)... 1.40 
STEINER, J. F., Community Organisation (Ceminty) .....6cecccsctcccccnesscouas . 2.25 
TITTLE, E. . What Must the Church Do to Be Saved? CAMMAEGINY 5..« <255dc00< 
Warp, H. F, AND Epwarps, R. H., Christianizing Community Life (Woman’s  _ 
PROS 6iniec ne 0 bens cus cies CeteKeNededbe Kava Bin gedsancalLecsddoesseeneee 0.50 
Wann, B: F., New Sotul Onder (iesemmliae) «5 oi ac cos cc nc cnvecccscncucecueaeus 1.50 
Yours Looxrs AT Tae Clone CABO oc occ ccc cacbecesccaccicceccnuns 1.00 
ZUMBRUNNEN, A. C., The Community Church (U. of Chicago).................. 1.50 


3. The Rural Church 
ButrterFieE_p, K. L., A Christian Program for the Rural Community (Cokesbury). 1.50 


Earp, E. L., The Rural Church Serving the Community (Methodist)............ 1,00 
Gatrn, C. J,, entoke ‘Chusretees COG oo in6 ce nccaccencsekunasescdsausndied 1.00 
Haran, R., A New Day for the Country Church (Cokesbury)................. 1.25 
*Hewitt, A. W., Steeples Among the Hills (Abingdon)......................... 1.75 
ReLicion 1N Country Lire (Proc. 7th National Country Life Conference) (U. 

OF CRMMMIEE  oiccandeccc ceamoer nuns cicdoues ek ven Ghnudescuuws sdnceenencanane 2.00 
Voet, P. L., Church Cooperation in Community Life (Methodist)............... 1.00 
Wrson, W. E., Phe Farmer's Church €Cenlttiy) . . ..< <ccdccescccccccecsaeucuas 2.00 

4. Principles of General Education 

Botton, F. E., Principles of Education (Scribner’s)..............20cceeeee cece 3.59 
Butter, N. M., The Meaning of Education (Scribner’s).................022e00ee 1.50 
*Dewey, J., Democracy and Education (Macmillan)...................cceeeceees 2.25 
Dewey, J., Moral Principles in Education (Houghton, Mifflin)................... 0.80 
Dewnzy, J. anp E., Schools of Tomorrow (Datton).. «2... secissccvccsccccdseges 2.00 
Kivpatrick, W. H., Education for a Changing Civilization (Macmillan)......... 1.00 
Moons: Ee. G., Went 56 batentiots (Gatto vcs coccss cnc caceectacacces ove eceentes 1.48 
Pir, GE. F,, The Purpose of Education (Macmillan) ...............-.s00eeees 1.40 
RorHNey, W. 0., Character Education in the Elementary School (Macmillan).... 1.00 
Ruenicer, W. C., ” Principles of Education (Houghton, Mifflin)................... - 2.00 
Samay, D., The Sociological Determination of Objectives in Education (Lippin- 

COTE) 0’ 60:50 6a de dnatiente cect andes deecceusaGucetees ccttestietectceccaceucuena 2.50 
Snowpen, J. H., The Meaning of Education (Abingdon) .................200--0 0.75 


Suzatio, H., Our Faith in Education (Lippincott)...............cceeeceeeeeees 1.25 
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THoanme, EF. L., EdacationnCiraen tae oo eciecisveicincs odes hovers kesse vented $1.80 
WILson, Lucy, Educating for Responsibility (Macmillan) ...............00ceeees 1.40 


See also books listed under VI, 1, General Consideration on Method. 
5. Principles and Objectives of Religious Education 


Apter, F., Moral Instruction of Children (Appleton)............cceccecsececees 2.00 
*ATHEARN, W. S., Character Building in a Democracy (Macmillan)............... 1.75 
ATHEARN, W. S, A National System of Education (Doran)................05: 1.50 
*Betts, G. H., The New Program of Religious Education (Abingdon)............ 0.75 
Bower, W. a A Survey of Religious Education in the Local Church (U. of 
MRIORTO) oo anion enna) Heleotce ene sie elnanlls ve olb he Ghis een eens e ew ecdcict Scie 1.25 


Bower, W. C., The Educational Task of the Local Church (Front Rank Press).. 0.60 
Brown, A. A., A History of Religious Education in Recent Times (Abingdon)... 1.25 
BURROUGHS, E. A., Education and Religion (Hodder & Stoughton)............. 


Casg, A. T., Liberal Christianity and Religious Education (Macmillan).......... 2.00 
Cor, G. A., Education in Religion and Morals (Revell) ...............0eeeeeeeees 1.75 
Gon, (G; A., What Alls ‘Otir Wont t Cerne! Oe 06 occ tdsccvieccasls os cdeecpeene 1.00 
*Cor, G. A., A Social Theory of Religious Education (Scribner’s)............... 1.75 
CoMMITTEE ON WAR AND THE Re Licious Outlook, The Teaching Work of the 
Seuarerce ‘( ABSGCINION) sires cin asa Sule ess OS ci Rese so calc scene Four onne wee es aes 2.00 
Cops, H. F., Education for Democracy (Macmillan)..............cceseceecceece 1.50 
DruMMonpD, N. R., The Educational Function of the Church (So. Bap.).......... 1.50 
EDUCATION FOR CHRISTIAN SR Oe) sorcin arcs 9 9:4 h-n'ss ea seeeod state bor eeenvs 3.00 
Emmg, E. E., anp Stevick, P. R., Principles of Religious Education (Macmillan). 1.75 
Faunce, W. H. P., The Educational Ideal in the Ministry (Macmillan)......... 1.25 
GamoraNn, E., Changing Conceptions in Jewish Education (Macmillan).......... 2.00 
Gorpon, G. A., My Education and Religion (Houghton, Mifflin)................. 4.00 
Hosen, A., The Church School of Citizenship (U. of Chicago)................. 1.25 
HunTLeEY, c E., Seeing Straight in the Sunday School (Pilgrim)................ 1.25 
LAWRANCE, Marion, My Message to Sunday School Workers (Doran).......... 2.00 
eg C. S., The Successful Sunday School at Work (Doran)............... 2.00 
Myers, A. J. Wm., What Is Religious Education? (Hartford Sem. Press)........ 1.00 
Myers, A. 3 Wm., Educational Evangelism (Hartford Sem. Press)............ 1.00 
PEABODY, F. G.,, The Religious Education of the American Citizen (Macmillan).. 1.50 
PEFFER, N., New Schools for Older Students CRMAGIITIOIED 556 5555s 10's ewe 8S &65 cae 2.50 
RUSSELL, B., Education and the Good Life (Boni & Liveright)................. 2.50 
Suaver, E. L., anp Wincuester, B. S., The Teaching Church (Pilgrim)........ 0.35 
Sisson, E. O., ’ Educating for Freedom (Macmillan) Erase ale iataveulonae sh enatas Pema e ele ya 1.40 
Sourres, W. ‘A, A Parish Program of Religious Education (Westminster)...... 1.25 
Soumes, W. A., Psychological Foundations of Religious Education (Westminster) 1.25 
STowELL, J. S., ‘The Child and America's Future (M. FE. BM.).......cesceseseoces 0.75 
Tuomoson, D. P., The Sunday School in the Modern World (Doran)............. 2.00 
WINCHESTER, B. S., Religious Education and Democracy (Abingdon)............ 2.50 


V. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF RELIGIOUS 


EDUCATION 
1. Organization in General 
ArcuipaLp, G. H., The Modern Sunday School (Century).............00+ee000e 2.00 


BrasHam, W. M., The Sunday School at Work in Town and Country (Doran).. 1.50 
Brown, A. A,, Teacher’s Guide to the Organization and Administration of the 


Sunday School CPIMEONED S520 8b oS rele Se OE hoes FAR RKO ORO LTS HE Cee beh ee 0.50 
Cuacmers, W. E., Church School Improvement (Judson)..............eeeeeecees 1.00 
Cuatmers, W. E., A Church School Program (Judson)..............seeccceees 0.75 
Coox, W. F., A Working Program for the Local Church (Methodist).......... 1.50 
Corr, H. F., Organizing the Church School (Doran)..........scccscccscccccescs 1.75 
Core, H. F., Religious Education in the Church (Scribner’s)...............0005. 1.50 
Corr, H. F., The School in the Modern Church (Doran)..............ceceeeeee 1.50 
CuninccrM, S. L., AnD Nortu, E. M., The Organization and Administration of the 

Sunday School (Abingdon) Moat asimecree aN OL pine mavens kaYe Beeb moar erat 0.80 
Dossins, G. S., The Efficient Church (S. S. Board, S. B. C.)..........0ccecees 1.50 
Duppy, F. E., A New Way to Solve Old Problems J steer a D ce RN ecaien eine aie 0.90 
FERGUSSON, EF E. M., Church-School Administration (Revell) ...........0cceeceeece 1.75 
FERGUSSON, E. M., How to Run a Little Sunday School (Judson)................ 1.00 
FLAKE, A., Building a Standard Sunday School (S. S. Board S. B. C.).......... 0.60 
HARPER, W. A., An Integrated Program of Religious Education (Macmillan).... 1.50 
Hurwzurt, P L., Organizing and Building up the Sunday School (Abingdon)..... : 1.00 
LAWRANC?, Manion, The Church School Blue-Print (Standard) ..............4. 0 


1.5 
Meyer, H. H., The Graded Sunday School in Principle and Practice (Methodist). 1.50 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 





Munro, H. C., How to Increase Your Sunday School (Bethany)................ $1.25 
Ricuarps, C. H., Make Your Church Attractive (Pilgrim)..................... 1.00 
SENSABAUGH, L. F., The Small Sunday School, Its Plan and Work (Cokesbury).. 0.60 
*Stout, J. E., Organization and Administration of Religious Education (Abingdon) 1.25 


2. Organization by Age Groups 
A. Small Children 


BEARD, Freperica, The Beginners’ Worker and Work (Abingdon).............. 0.75 
Tuomas, Marion, The Primary Worker and Work (Abingdon)................ 0.75 
BaLpwin, J. L., The Junior Worker and Work (Abingdon).................... 0.75 
Brockway, Meme, Church Work With Juniors (Judson)....................... 1.00 
*McNavucuton, J. A., Our Junior Department (Judson)...................-...-. 0.75 
B. Early Adolescence 
Guy, C. A., Seoutiuie and Religion (Macias)... . 2. 5scccneckcciesedsssseewes 0.75 
Ricuarpson, N. E., & Loomis, O. S., The Boy Scout Movement Applied by the 
CHONG. COMEE ED « «20 hoccécevenmaduccsadsddiwsdesedadsaws oa tentaee 2.00 
Hanns. H. He Fenders of Youth CAbipadom). ..- <<<. sien ccccccccssenccsenawen 1.00 


*Harris, H. H., Organization and Administration of the Intermediate Depart- 
ment annee sale ab cian aie BN UR SAM eae ae en dete Cea R Ree RADS akee Tee eee 0.60 
me er at ., The Intermediate Department of the Sunday School (S. S. Board 


C. Later Adolescence 


Maus, Cyntaia P., Youth and the Church (Standard)..................22000: 1.50 
Maus, Cynruia P., Youth Organized for Religious Education (Bethany)........ 0.70 
Munro, oc. Agencies for the Religious Education of Adolescents aay 0.70 
Fiakg, A., Young People’s and Adult Departments (S. S. Board, S. B. C.)...... 0.60 
*MAveER, H. C., The Church’s Program for Young People (Century) Saat eae uti 2.00 
SIMONS, G. T., A California Legaee Of NOM CEMOOUE) . ooo c scsi ccnccevasdens 0.40 
Situ, F. W., Leaders of Young People (Abingdon)..................-..2000-- 1.00 


D. The Adult Group 
Barciay, W. C., AND Puirer, L. B., The Adult Worker and Work (Abingdon).. 1.00 
*Barctay, W. C., Organization and Administration of the Adult Department 


CHGURGGME) omens tvieeccinndcesesuanreekacnnioaauhedenbaneanaaounesuaes 0.70 
3REWBAKER, C. W., The Adult Program in the Church School (Revell)......... 1.25 
Hersrecut, O. G., "Extension Division of the Church School (Heidelberg) ...... 1.25 
Soares, T. G., A "Study On Aint Eile CHMOD 6 oc ccvccdancensdnkse ccuduccune 0.60 

3. Administration 
Brown, F. L., Sunday School Officers Manual (Abingdon).................... - 
Brown, F. L., The Superintendent (Abingdon) ..........--secccscccccccccccccce 
FLAKE, A., Sunday School Officers and Their Work (S. S. Board S. B. C.)...... cm 
HERON, HENRIETTA, The Worker’s Conference (Standard) Lat wich iin acts 4a: aces a hal a 0.75 
McENrine, R. N., "The Sunday School Secretary (Abingdon).................. 1.50 
Nortn, E. M., The Worker and His Church PS res = 
*RAFFETY, W. E., Church-School Leadership (Revell) ..............2-cccccccceee 


SENSABAUGH, L. 'F, The Sunday School Worker, His Life and Work (Cokesbury) aa 
4. Religious Education and Public Schools 


Brown, S. W., The Secularization of American Education (Teachers College).... 1.15 
CaDMAN, S. P,, Christianity and the State (Macmillan)......................-. 2.50 
CoRNELSON, I. A., Relation of Religion to Civil Government in the United 
States ( Putnam’ BY 56 dda sais vhacevnnney does ueene temaceddadae niece eee 2.00 
Crooxer, J. H., Religious Freedom in American Education (American Unitarian 
BAGBY sicacutrcicescccecsnurcdoccscuucstedeueeceeucucstueluatesenseeree 1.00 
Harris, W. T., Report of Commissioner of Education, 1897-8, Chs. 31 & 32..... 
*Hauser, C. A., Latent Religious Resources in Public School Education (Heidel- 
WORIED cc dice cbnd ts vaceteann dddcaveceectedusteseuseessuaranunaaauen~ueees 2.50 
LEGAL Seasus oF Week Day Reticious Epucation (Research Bull. No. 1, In- 
tenmmmtingas Cotnen Of 0. PAL) 5 os <cccccccivesccetvesdtccaudecdeassedeabueed 0.25 
Liscuka, C. N., Private Schools and State Laws (Nat’l. Cath. Welfare Confer- 
ene, Was, OF Oyo sis icccccvcnsccdatvactvcoseetsveveuscustavesatds 1, 
Roper, J. Religious Aspects of Education (Cokesbury) ................ee0e0 1.50 
Situ, S. M., The Relation of the State to Religious Education in Massachusetts 
U. of Syracuse) dv oe we eancbe ceduvesdecedcwdccald senoulhsGs ute aeuntas 3.50 
ang G., A History of Religious Education in Connecticut (Yale).......... 3.50 
Wim, E x Religion and the School (Abingdon) .......ccccccccccccccccsscces 0.50 


Woop, € A., School and College Credit for Outside Bible Study (World)...... 2.68 
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Many recent articles on this problem will be found in files of Religious Education, 
and in The International Joural of Religious Education, as well as in popu- 
lar magazines. 

See also section on Week Day Schools, and on Vacation Church Schools. 

See bibliography in Religious Education, 1915 :613-624. 


5. Week-Day Church Schools 


Core, H. F., The Week-Day Church School (Doran)... 0.6.00. Scccwnseccocess $1.50 
Corr, H. F, Week-Day Religious Education (Doran)................cccceeees 2.00 
*Girt, F. U., ’Week- Day Religious Education (United Lutheran)................- 0.65 
LewIs, H, ‘tes AND Munro, H. C., Handbook for Week-Day Church Schools 
(Bethany) a pa ROE TEC R TR ee Eee TERRE ES ESR ES Dome ere ne Cate rete 
Lorz, P. H., Current Week-Day Religious Education (Abingdon)............... 2.00 
Squires, W. A., The Week-Day Church School (Westminster).................. 1.25 
Younc, T. S., Week-Day Church School Methods (Judson)................00- 1.00 


Each denominational publishing house maintains a department of week-day relig- 
ious education, for the purpose of guiding workers, furnishing text books 


and supplies. 
6. Vacation Church Schools 
Askew, Mrs. S. H., Setting Up a Vacation Bible School (Presby. Comm. on 


PUPHCAHONS, RICRINGNE, (Ws x50 5.0 vcs ccocsed kecsitinds cuciiveeesewcdacevuseue 0.40 
CuappeEtt, H., The Church Vacation School (Standard)...............-...005: 
Tue CuurcH VAcATION ScHoot HANDBOOK (Judson) .........ccececccccccccees 0.35 
Gace, A. H., How to Conduct a Church Vacation School (Judson)............. 1.50 
Grice, H. L., The Daily Vacation Bible School Guide (S. S. Board, S. B. C.).... 0.75 
—" C. S., The Daily Vacation Church School (Brethren Pub. Co., Elgin, 

OD dS> Foro oe bNe RPMS ERED EDS ANTEC OS Raed REUSE EREE Tn eee ere Crees 1.00 
Kwapp, E. C., The Community Daily Vacation Bible School (Revell)............ 1,00 
Knapp, E. C., Sidelights on the Daily Vacation Bible School (Revell).......... 1.00 


*KruMBINE, M. H., A Summer Program for the Church School (U. of Chicago)... 1.50 
McDowe tL, Epitu, A First Primary Course for the Vacation Church School 


CREO) oo: cccciiesewens deuvne sees Mahe eee PD as LshNeaookaGekeceeees 0.85 
Moopy, Mitprep O., Kindergarten Course for the Daily Vacation Bible School 

CEL) «0 6 Swain Fe Od oa aD eds OAS ORCS RET Cet REG ER MORNE eR OR 0.85 
SraFrorpD, Hazer S., The Vacation Religious Day School (Abingdon)............ 0.80 
*Stout, J. E., anp Tuompson, J. V., The Daily Vacation Church School 

CAIMPEIOD)  o.04s 005s Sieweeeee es Nee Reese es Pat ous ede SO ET veces peer aero: 0.75 
Taytor, R. B., anp Apams, L. M., Teacher’s Manual for the D. V. B. S. (Ameri- 

CA TS. . WBIOE) o.oc sea iaeee tues eee reece toc aees Ue ORR TAO Ee 0.75 
TYNDALL, E., AND Wacner, M. G., yee Used in Daily Vacation Bible 

Schools (Metropolitan Federation ee ahs 6's a OMe kee ee ete 1.75 
Youn, T. S., Church Vacation School Handbook CHM ob wt rnd scanwegeeucee 0.35 

7. Building for Religious Education 

*Burroucus, P. L., A Complete Guide to Church re COTE). vce geo 2.50 
Burroucus, P. Ee How to Plan Church Buildings (So. Bap.)............0-0++ 1.25 


Evans, H. F,, The Sunday School Building and Its Equipment (U. of Chicago) 1.00 
Hanpsook on Cru rcH Buipinc (March, 1926, issue of International Journal 


OF PCUBIONS TEGHCNEMD) 5755.5.050 58550 5 cae Rae eel eee Sane a PET eeR ee ore DaS 0.50 
HoneyYweE tt, A. A. (Indianapolis, Ind.) Book of Plans for Modern Church and 

SNGOY SCHOO! BUGIS: 655. 56-5:5:5:0:4cne enteis 9.3: tins alh.e ned Bee eee Aenea 1.00 
Scuoot House PLanninc (Committee of N. E. A., 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 

mister, DD. CG.) «csr siwanslewee es sinks sine wo Naw ward acs eae hee Le eae SET 1.00 
*Traie, H. E., anp Merritt, G. E., Planning Church Buildings, (Judson)...... 1.25 


Most denominations have departments of church and Sunday school architecture 
in either their publishing houses or their Sunday school boards. Write your 
denomination for guidance. 


VI. METHODOLOGY IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
1. General Considerations of Method 


Apter, F., The Punishment of Children (Abingdon)...............:eeeeeeeeees 0.20 
Bacon, M. S., Songs That Every Child Should Know (Doubleday, Page)......... 1.50 
BERGER, W. F, The Sunday School Teacher as a Soul-Winner (Revell).......... 1,25 
Betts, c. H., How to Teach Religion omen) SP ee ee ee 1.00 
*Berts, G. H., anp Hawtnorneg, M. O., Method in Teaching Religion (Abingdon) 2.50 
BREWER, A. 7. How to Make the Sunday School Go (ADNGdON)...06seccersccess 1.00 
CHAPPELL, E. B. , Evangelism in the Sunday School (Cokesbury)..<............- i 00 


CHaracter Epucation Metuops, The Iowa Plan (Char. Ed. Institution, Wash- 
ION, DLC): 6s sccanecaiehaetaeaale eS anS Oo GUS EE Be IES Vd PETE EN ETO RT Meee 0.25 
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Comstock, ANNA B., meng _of Nature Study for Parents and Teachers 


*Batrey, A, E., The Use of Art in Religious Education (Abingdon).............. 





(Comstock Pub. Co., pS, Ae rr re ry ee ee ee 
D1rFenporFeR, R. E., Missionary Education i in Home and School (Abingdon)... .$2.00 
DuBois, W. B., The Point of Contact in Teaching (Dodd, Mead).............. 1.00 
Exuiott, H., The Why and How of Group Discussion (Association)............ 0.25 
Fercusson, E. M., Piloting the Sunday School (Revell).......................- 1.25 
Fisusn, D: C., A Montessons, Maes . CUI). sccccnkneec ds cisacedcscvdncuccsat 1.90 
Fiasn Carp Brste Dritts (Vermont Printing Co., Brattleboro)................-. 5.00 
Gace, A. H., Evangelism of Youth (Judson) a uccadtonwa erased kukanesaeenn daa 1.00 
GoovELL, C. L., Motives and Methods in Modern —— CREWE. sc ccacecs 1.50 
Hi, H. C.. Community Life and Civic Problems (Gam) ....600icccccccccnsces 1.40 
Horne, H. H., Story-Telling, Questioning and Studying (Macmillan)............ 1.60 
IkENBERRY, C. S., Motives and Expression in Religious Education (Doran)...... 2.00 
Inquiry, What Makes Up My Mind on International Questions? (Association).. 1.00 
Jerrs, H., The Art of Addressing Children (Doran)................2-2222000- 1.50 
Kitpatrick, W. H., Foundations of Method (Macmillan).....................-. 2.00 
LittLeFIELp, M. S., Handwork in the Sunday School (S. S. Times)............. 1.50 
MatruHews, W. R., ed., Psychology and the Church (Macmillan)................ 1.50 
Mippteton, E. L., Building a Country Sunday School (Revell).................. 1.25 
Miter, E. A., Making the Old Sunday School New (Abingdon)................ 0.75 
Morrison, H. C., The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School (U. of 

CRNGOD) wecendeseca rok odd wits ap decivanousD ules densdecwes cus deakecaxeeen 4.00 
Norpvet., P. A., Preparations for Christianity (Scribner’s)..................++. 1.20 
Oxniver, T., Winning Ways in Teaching (Revell)... .....0.ccscessscccccccesccess 1.25 
Rag, F. J., How to Teach the Old Testament (Doran)..................--+2--- 2: 
SHEFFIELD, A. D., A Cooperative Technique for Conflict (group discussion) 

CAGRRETIUED cao oan nc San pucndds amas osm ation nandessdiadeuasee ee 0.20 
*Saiter, T. H. P., Mission Study Class Leader (MM. To. ML.) . .occcccciness cocivuns 1.00 
SoMERDIKE, J. M., The Sunday School in Town and Country (Westminster) ..... 1.25 
Stowe, J. S., Making Missions Real (Abingdon) .............-..22ce-eseeeee 0.75 
Tuompson, D. P., Winning the Children for Christ (Doran).................... 1.75 

*Watson, G. B., and G. H., Case Studies for Teachers of Religion (Association). 3.00 
Waris, A. R., Teaehers that Teaem C56; Mag ack «osc ccc oviceccscaccanecceeuens 0.75 
2. The Project Principle in Religious Education 
Cor, G. A., Law and Freedom in the Schools (U. of Chicago)................4. 1.75 
CoLLINGs, E., An Experiment with a Project Curriculum (Macmillan).......... 2.40 
Crum, M., , Project Method in Religious Education (Cokesbury)................ 1.50 
HALtt, A. N Church and Sunday School Handicraft for Boys (Doran).......... 2.00 
HARTLEY, GERTRUDE, Use of Projects in Religious Education (Judson).......... 1.00 
Hoste, J. F., anp CHAsE, S. E., Brief Guide to the Project Method (World).... 1.80 
HorcHkiss, E. A., The Project Method in Classroom Work (Ginn)............ 1.48 
Hutcuins, W. N., Graded Social Service for the Sunday School (U. of Chicago) 1.00 
KiLpatrick, W. H., The Project Method (Teachers . rd atte ares we eae 0.25 
Losrncier, J. L., Projects i in World Friendship (U. of Chicago)................ 1.75 
LosinciEr, J. L., "World- Friendship Through the Church School "Cu of Chicago).. 1.25 
McMurry, Cuas, A., Teaching by Projects (Macmillan)..................02-0 1.60 
Perkins, J. E., The "Amateur Poster Maker CUD oo «cc cwaiesodelwuctukeaes 1.00 

cn 2 Education, October, 1926, contains 18 articles on Teaching Religion by 
rojects. 

Raopves anp Greene, Handwork Projects.............cccccccccccccccccecccces 1.50 

Satter, T. H. P., What Does Christ Expect of Young People Today, 2 series 

CEUMNIIEY Sisccc ivicvcundnsouacuadeneddad daveasteedetdalegaeciean de acse each 0.75 
ScHAUFFLER, H. P., Adventures in Habit-Craft (Macmillan)............-...-.. 1.75 
*SHaver, E. : The Project Principle in Religious Education (U. of Chicago).. 1.50 
SHAVER, E. :. Projects for Groups of Young People, six books (U. of Chi- 

cago) Cea MEME CORE CEDS RAGES Wee Roce e ae iaae Meee eat eeaiaenceeuane each 0.50 
Suaver, E. L., Teaching Adolescents in the Church School (Doran)............ 1.25 
Stevenson, J. A., The Project Method of Teaching (Macmillan)................ 1.80 
Stockton, J. L., Project Work in Education (Houghton, Mifflin).............. 1.20 
Srommzanp, Progressive Methods of Temes << oie e < hedine cau seestesicdcasccaca 
TOwNeR, M. C., One Hundred Projects for the Church School (Doran)......... 1.60 
WapHAMs, N.C K,, Project Lessons on the Gospel of Mark (Cemitry}. 2.2620 2.25 
Warote, A. G., Handwork in Religious Education (U. of Chicago)............. 1.25 

3. Dramatics—Pageantry—Visual Education—Art 
APPLEGARTH, M. T., Short Missionary Plays (Doran) ..........cceccesceesecees 1.50 
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Benton, The Bible Play Workshop (Abingdon) ..............:.cecceccecccecees $1.00 
Renrow, Riva, Bible Plays Cae) osc oi056 500 on ctv dey cioce ones cosvsbertee’s 1.50 
Benton, Rita, Shorter Bible Plays (Abingdon).............--cccccsccsccccccee 1.00 
BottmMAn, GLapys AND Henry, Motion Pictures for Community Needs (Holt).. 2.00 
Bovp,’C. A, (WOFSiiy 16 rte IEG Doo 5 os oes vies cree 6eeess cvsenewetot 1.60 
Pirasnt ith SIONS SeLeiCe CaN) v5 o's «vin v.06 60.0000 0 0 0 cb veh ve ove cleo nceeels 3.00 
Cuuss, P., Festivals and Plays (Harper)............ i aneraclen ai teibes Meee meas 2.25 
Community Drama (Playground & Recreation Ass’n.).............+eeeeeseeeeee 2.00 
Crum, Mason, A Guide to Religious Pageantry (Macmillan).................... 1.25 
Epianp, E., Principles and Technique in Religious Dramatics (Methodist)....... 0.60 
Ferris, A. B., Following the Dramatic Instinct (M. E. M.)...............2.2005 9.75 
*FeremAn, F. N., Visual Education (U. of Chicago) .........cccsccccccccccceces 3.50 
Gatitoway, T. W., The Dramatic Instinct in Religious Education (Pilgrim).... 1.25 
Gaswerr, L. A, Threeto Nia eee COTA) ooh iar coe Soci vec ee deereceeatere 1.50 
GrRIMBALL, E. B., anp WELLS, R., Costuming a Play (Century).................. 3.00 
Hosss, M., anp Mies, F., Six Bipie Plays (Century). «0.60660 sdsecsccccesesss 2.00 
Hurt, E. M., How to Show Pictures to Children (Houghton, Mifflin)......... 2.00 
KIMBALL, R., The Wooing of Rebekah, and Other Bible Plays (Scribner’s)...... 2.50 
Mattoon, L. I., anp Bracpon, H. D., Services for the Open (Century).......... 1.00 
MerepitH, W. V., Pageantry and Dramatics in Religious Education (Abingdon) 1.00 
Miter, E. E., Dramatization in the Church School (U. of Chicago)............ 1.25 
Miter, E. E., The Dramatization of Bible Stories (U. of Chicago)............ 1.25 
Muze, M. S., Church Pagesttity CADMR000) . v0... ccc ecetceveswsctevsauess 1.00 
Dawsstonary Mavtertaimments COOmeIDGEY Doc o:c sc css os 006s bisFen otiesecienwcs dues o% 0.65 
Moses, M. J., Another Treasury of Plays for Children (Little, Brown)......... 3.00 
4000:and One (2ducational Sereen, TGC. Chicago) &. o66ccics cs ceevvse covsencdees 0.75 
*Oventon, Grace S., Drama m Education (Century) .....ccccccreccnececcnsaease 2.50 
REBHOAOUS DPGINAS, T5025. o.0:c 305s ode 0:5 850 dies o's vod bald bin Wodielelee sie eoSie 2.00 
PRSLIS. \EORINDE DOBSON 5 6.6 5-4 455-6. a 0 -cn:o'5 wath PRE Ee eo /Wie'y wisleiae Vmreveca nlalecs 3.00 
Russet, M. M., How to Produce Plays and Pageants (Doran)................. 1.50 
RusseE..t, M. M., Drama as a Factor in Social Education (Doran)............... 1.50 
Russett, M. M., How to Dramatize Bible Lessons (Doran)..................4. 1.60 
Seasury, W. M., The Public and the Motion Picture Industry (Macmillan).... 2.50 
Sarre. 1. K,, The Diary WO Fa aa gs env oe cae bees s so ceetecnnsceeexeses 1.50 
Situ, R. L., Moving Pictures in the Church (Abingdon)....................2- 0.35 
OCT, W. 0D, ATE Sit TGR e NOD oo si aistove esis wi Sis Fue wince bins e. oslo s Rie dices. & ocke welds co RD 
Wuaitinc, IsapeL K., Dramatic Services of Worship (Beacon)................. 2.00 


Wittcox, Heten L., Bible Study through Educational Dramatics (Abingdon)... 1.00 
4. Worship in Religious Education 
Bearp, F., Prayers for Home, School, and Sunday School (Doran)............. 


Bere, M. K., Primary Story Worship Programs (Doran)................-.00005 1.75 
oo E. M., A Curriculum of Worship for the Junior Church School (Cen- 
HartsHorne, H., Book of Worship of the Church School (Scribner’s).......... 0.80 
HartsHorne, H., Manual for Training in Worship (Scribner’s)................. 1.50 
HartsHorne, H., Stories for Worship (Abingdon)..............0.e ee eeeeeeeees 1.50 
HartsuHorne, H., Stories for Worship and How to Follow Them Up (Scribner’s) 1.50 
—: Mary A., Training Juniors in Worship (Cokesbury)..................06- 1.00 
opinson, H. M., How to Conduct Family Worship (Westminster)............. 0.25 
Services of Worship for Special Days (Woman’s Press)............--00000000- 0.75 
Stoiz, K. R., The Psychology of Prayer (Abingdon) ..............0ceceecee eens 1.00 
Stowe, J. S., Story Worship Programs for the Church School Year (Doran).. 1.50 
VerKoYL, G., Children’s Devotions (Westminster) .............0.eceeeeee enone 0.40 
Vennove, G., Devotional Leger CIO Ved) oon 35.0 isis oss Sender seeberes cesses 1.25 
*Weicte, L. A., anp Tweepy, H. H., Training the Devotional Life (Doran)..... 0.75 
5. Stories and Story Telling 
Baitey, C. S., Stories for Every Holiday (Abingdon)................ccecceeeees 1.50 
Bamey, C. S., Stories for Sunday Telling (Pilgrim)............ccscceccecsecs 1.00 
Baker, E. D. and C. B., The Good Shepherd (Abingdon)..................66. 0.75 
Batwwin, J., Old Stories of Mie Hast CASEIN)... sci siccvccvscevesenncsvnne 60 
*Bryant, S. C., How to Tell Stories to Children (Houghton, Mifflin)............ 2.00 
ERVANT, 'D.. C., Stories 10 Dei os Cec oo os v5 cv cas cicenc cds becouse decoecs ees 
CatHer, K. D., Educating by Story-Telling (World) ..............ececeeeceees 2.20 
Caruer, K. D., Religious Education Through Story Telling (Abingdon)......... 1.00 
Catuer, K. D., Story Telling for Teachers of Beginners and Primary Children 
Co ee rrr ee rr ee eee .60 
Eccleston, M. W., Stories for Special Days in Church School (Doran)........ 1.25 


*EccLeston, M. W., The Use of the Story in Religious Education (Doran)...... 
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Friesen, 3. 4... Sateen Stories CAMs aga), «6. cociccicc cccasesecsevcccescvevdecs $0.75 
Forsusu, W. B., A Manual of Stories (Am. Inst. Child Life).................. 1.50 
Hovucuton, L, S., Telling Bible Stories (Scribner’s)..........20.2eeeeeeeeeeees 1.75 
Lyman, E., Story Telling, What to Tell and How to Tell It (McClurg)........ 1.25 
McArote, M. J., The Church Story Hour (Bethany)...............2-.22-20e00e 1.25 
Missionary Stories SURE NG TE MUN sc Fo pkdracdeaeseavaweesscctscsesesedeus 
MitcHeELL, Lucy S., Here and Now Story Book (Dutton)..................2.4- 2.00 
SALISBURY & BeckwIitH, Index to Short Stories (Row, Peterson).............. .60 
Sr. Joun, E. P., Stories and Story Telling (Pilgrim)...................-..---- 15 
SHEDLOCK, Marie, The Art of the Story-leller (Appleton).................-... 2.25 
Stories to Tell to Children (Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh)..................... 
Frais, H. &, Story Temm Eessons Clameo) 6.25.3. ess cisiccsecncencssiec is 
6. Play; and Recreation 
Atkinson, H. A., The Church and the People’s Play (Pilgrim)................ 1.25 
BANCROFT, "Games for Playground, Home, School, and Gymnasium (Macmillan).. 2.40 
Brown, F. K., The Playtime Guide Book (Judson ) eo stint imine in ceuedie cqateete 1.50 
Curtis, H. = The Play Movement and Its Significance (Macmillan).......... 1.80 
*Gates, H. W., ’ Recreation and the Church USS BG 2) reer rere coe 1.25 
GEISTER, E. i. Ice Breakers and the Ice Breaker (Doran)..................... 1.35 
Groos, Kart, The NR Ct IE oo vacuo ate ca ceed eugapas vices akas nc oncumne 
CGRnON. TAME G I ON nw orendids addons edetuassxves'vhncavasennantiecnowe 
Jounson, G. W., Education by Plays and Games (Ginn)..................-.+4- 1.44 
LaPorte, W. R., A Handbook of Games and Programs (Abingdon)........... 0.80 
Bae, 3, Pee Uh DOMeaONs CUMNONMIIIED 6 occ acs nme wdecccccndectacssssealesaaasa 1.80 
Littte, Maupe B., Literary Programs and Diversions (Cokesbury).............. 1.50 
Moxcey, M. E., Good Times for Girls (Abingdon) ................-...0002eeees 60 
Owen, E., A Year of Recreation (Abingdon)................ Seki ncanatevern 50 
Pater, L. A., Play Life in the First Eight Years (Ginn)..................... 1.48 
=o - Roserts, Popular Amusements, Destructive and Constructive, (Cokes- 
5 fT TC COE LEE LET OLE OE CLOT EE CO OT OE EE EEE 1.50 


Powe LL, W. T., Recreational Leadership for Church and Community: (Abingdon) .80 

REISNER, C: "Social Plans for Young People for Pleasure and Profit (Abingdon) 1.50 

*RICHARDSON, N. E., The Church at Wit CHM Sow kc cnc nccecoecscncstesenne 1.25 

WEGENER, A. B. Church and Community Recreation (Macmillan)............... 2.25 
7. Methods for Particular Age Groups 


A. Small Children 


Cuaptn, Lucy S., The Cradle Roll of the Church School (Pilgrim)............. 1.25 
Curtiss, P. A., How to Conduct a Cradle Roll Department (Standard)........ 35 
DANIELSON, F, "W., Object Lessons for the Cradle Roll (Pilgrim).............. 1.50 
Moore, E. I, The ’Cradle ep Re) ee nee 65 
BAKER, ca B,, Songs for the Little Child (Abingdon)........................4- 80 
*Baxer, Epna D., Kindergarten Method in the Church School (Abingdon)...... 1.50 
Ferris, C. S., The Sunday Kindergarten (U. of Chicago)..............-.....4-. 1.75 
Hutton, J. G., Missionary Education of Juniors (M. E. M.)...............-.. 60 
LancrorpD, F, W., The Religious Nurture of the Little Child (Abingdon)........ 20 
Lewis, Hazet A., How to Conduct a Beginners’ Department (Standard)........ 35 
Pickett, L. H., anp Boren, D., Early Childhood Education (World).......... 2.00 
Ruopes, B. M., Religion in the Kindergarten (U. of Chicago).................. 1.75 
a 7 M., A Year of Constructive Programs for the Primary Department 
0. Bad 65 9-66006 cc mtove cove ene dansalc gettin sanheseneeeancse see seen 1.25 
Cuapin, L. S., A Year of Primary Programs IN x sic ocudvnnakdnun 2.00 
Cotson, E., A First Primary Book in Religion (Abingdon)..................... 1.40 
Coxson, E. A Second Primary Book in Religion (Abingdon).................. 1.50 
Hocan, Mrs. B. C., anp GraHAM, J. B., A Manual of Service for the Primary 
Blemaetenen® COORG « 6 scan ovens cavens ce pdatheecaetwaenacenvecssevegeean 35 
Munxres, A., Primary Method in the Church School (Abingdon).............. 1.25 
Norton, F. Es A Primary Program Book (Westminster)..................2-65 25 
WatTerMAN, F. M., How to Conduct a Primary Department (Standard)........ 35 
CioucH, B. e Three Years’ Worship and Work with Juniors (Maine Council 
Wy es MCI vices osiceneciudewncisscgskveeatentencanceacesthavauces 1.75 
CreasMAN, Mrs. C. D., Working with Juniors (So. Bap.)................-200- .60 
ForsytuH, N. @ Training the Junior Citizen (Abingdon)..................205- 1.25 
Powet., M. C., Junior Method in the Church School (Abingdon)............. 1.25 
*RINGLAND, uM .. Tested Methods for Teachers of Juniors (Revell)........... 1.25 
B. Early Adolescense 
*Doznpins, G. S., Working with Intermediates (So. Bapt.)................-.0005 


Finn, E. M., Church Work with Intermediates (Judson)..................-.00- 1.25 
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Fiske, G. W., Community Forces for Religious Education (Early Adolescence) 


CDeacher ‘Trmiitig see, Ve) voc dapscs ocsaccvceeeee bccesatncadiaye sc ove $0.60 
*McKrssen, F. M., Intermediate Method in the Church School (Abingdon)....... 1.25 
Grecc, A. J., Group Leaders and Boy Character (Association)................. 1.50 
Hosen, A., The Minister and the Boy (U. of Chicago).............eceeeeeeee 1.25 
McCormick, Wm., The Problem of the Working Boy (Revell)................ 1,25 
McKeever, Wm. A., Training the Boy (Macmillan)...............ccecccccceeee 2.75 
Herny, Ciara E., Leaders of Gite CADMBGOO) oio.o:cooic ccs cescncecevcscevecevasis’ 1.50 
Moxcey, Mary E., Leadership of Girls’ Activities (Methodist).................. 60 
Material for Leaders of Girls in Presbyterian Church (Westminster)............ 40 


C. Later Adolescence 
Moore, M. A., Senior Method in the Church School (Abingdon)............... 


Maus, C. P., Teaching the Youth of the Church (Doratt) .......:.. cccsccsscsccic 1.75 
*Mayer, H. C., Church Program for Young People (Century)................0. 2.00 
Mort, J. R., Confronting Young Men with the Living Christ (Association)...... 1.50 
Stock, H. T., A Year’s Program for Young People (Pilgrim)................. 25 
StrEIBErRT, MurieL, Youth and the Bible (Macmillan)....................00000: 1.75 
THOMPSON, ee Handbook for Workers with Young People (Abingdon)...... 1.25 
D. The Adult Group 
Bovarp, W. S., Adults in the Sunday School (Abingdon)....................006 1.25 
Brown, W. H., Activities for Active Bible Classes (Standard).................. 1.00 
Corr, H. F., Principles of Christian Service (Judson).............ceecceecceee .60 
Harrison, T., Recruiting the Bible Class (Standard)..................eceeeee 85 
*Monsr, 1. H., The Met's Class i ACHOn COED) Scie ees ca nos csceencerececece 1.50 
*MorseE, F. H., The Women’s Class in Action (Doran) ...........ccccecccsccccecs 1.75 


StrickLanp, H. L., anp McGuoratin, W. J., Building the Bible Class (So. Bap.) .60 


VII. CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 


Betts, G. H., The Curriculum of Religious Education (Abingdon).............. 3.00 
Bonnirr, F., The Currichigin (0), Or CmncaGO) <a ecsccsccgeres cs si0bss0tss exces 1.90 
Bossitt, F., How to Make a Curriculum (Houghton, Mifflin).................. 1.80 
Bower, W. C., The Curriculum of Religious Education (Scribner’s)............ 2.25 
Briccs, T. H., Curricalam Problems (Macmillan)... .icccc vices vipeciecececcwes 1.00 
Cuarters, W. W., Curriculum Construction (Holt) ..........-cccccescsccscces 2.00 
Hetsey, P. H., The Lutheran Graded Series (Wittenberg College).............. 


*The December, 1926, issue of Religious Education contains several significant articles 
on principles and procedure of curriculum construction. 


VIII. TESTING—MEASUREMENTS—SURVEYS 


ATHEARN, W. S., and others, The Indiana Survey, 3 vols. (Doran), each......... 5.00 
BRUNNER, E. S., Churches of Distinction in Town and Country (Doran)........ 1.50 
BRUNNER, E. S., Tested Methods in Town and Country Churches (Doran)....... 1.25 
BRUNNER, E. _ Surveying Your Community (Doran)..........6+seseeeene ess 1.25 
Carro.., C. E., ‘Community Survey in Relation to Church Efficiency (Methodist). 1.00 
Douciass, H. P., How Shall Country Youth Be Served? (Doran)......:......- 2 2.50 
Dovuctass, H. P., The St. Louis Church Survey (Doran)........0.eeeecceceeeee 4.00 
Dovuciass, H. P.. The spriashent wurvey CG) 066. vecctscecstsencouerece 4.00 
Day. C. L,, American Villiaets (poral) - d0 ce ionic. ve tescoven sok scons veucs sesicee 2.50 
Fay, C, L., Diannosing the Rural Charen CDotan) sos ievcs icocsavccbive.ss teoeawes 1.50 
Garrett, H. E., Statistics in Psychology and Education (Longmans, Green)...... 3.50 
Grecory, C. A., Fundamentals of Educational Measurements (Appleton)......... 2.25 
HArTSHORNE and May, Testing the Knowledge of Right and Wrong (Religious 
PSGUCONON, LORG): 5 5:s.cse sian peciess sip SEN si 6 o10'8b Os wes WRU WAGE ORE Beeb Ceres 
HArtsHoRNE and May, First Steps Toward a Scale for Measuring Attitudes 
Jour, Ed. Psyeli;, ieeen: One) sos seacc cee: engeneeas neweews a EgrRclebis es Str 
Kine, W. I., Elements of Statistical Method (Macmillan)..................085- 2.00 
Laycock, S. R., Laycock Test of Biblical Information (U. of Alberta).......... 
McCatt, W. A., How to Experiment in Education (Macmillan)................ 2.60 
McCatt, W. A., How to Measure in Education (Macmillan)................200- 3.25 
ma A. B., Child Accounting; Courtis Standard Tests (Friesema Brothers 
NOSE) a v.0.0s 0.04 5disinals asecme Mare Ree Riggs sess Gants bs clematis Guts eee alate ENTS 
Monroe, W. S., Intro. to the Theory of Educational Measurements (Macmillan). 2.00 
Morse, H. N., The Social Survey in Town and Country Areas (Doran)........ 2.50 
Russ, H. O., "A Primer of Graphics and Statistics (Houghton, Mifflin)........ 1.60 
*SMirH, F, W.. How to Improve Your Sunday School (Abingdom).............. 0.50 
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Watson, G. B., (1) A Brief Test in Religious Education, (2) Union Test of 
Ethical Judgment, (3) Union Test of Religious Ideas (Teachers College).... 
Wuittey, M. T., Biblical Knowledge Tests (Teachers College)..............---- 


IX. WHERE TO FIND 
1. Information of any sort 


Any denominational publishing house or board of education. 

The Religious Education Association, 308 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

The International Council of Religious Education, 5 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
The Canadian Council of Religious Education, Wesley Buildings, Toronto. 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 105 E. 22nd St., New York. 
National Board, Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison Ave., New Yor 

National Board, Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington Ave., New York. 


2. Lists of books 


American Child Health Ass’n., 370 7th Ave., New York (Health, diet, exercise). 

American Library Ass’n., 86 E. Randolph St., Chicago (Lists for children, parents, 
teachers). 

American Library Ass’n., the Winnetka Graded Book List, $1.75. 

American Social Hygiene Ass’n., 370 7th Ave., New York. 

Barry, F. V., A Century of Children’s Books (Doran). 

Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C 
Home Education Division (Various lists). 
Kindergarten Division (Various lists). 

Bonner, M. G., A Parent’s Guide to Children’s Reading (Funk & Wagnalls). 

Child Study Association of America, 509 W. 121st St., New York (Lists for children, 
parents, teachers). 

— Education Movement, 156 5th Ave., New York (Missions, children of other 
lands 

Moore, A. C., Crossroads to Childhood (Doran). 

National Ass’n. of Book Publishers, 25 W. 33rd St., New York (Many lists). 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 370 7th Ave., New York (Problem children, 
behavior, mental health). 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
(Lists for parents, teachers, children). 

Playground and Recreation Association of America, 315 4th Ave., New York (Play, 
recreation, drama, athletics). 

Stevenson, Lillian, A Child’s Bookshelf (Student Christian Movement, London). 

Terman, Lewis M., and Lima, M., Children’s Reading (Appleton) $2.00. 


3. Pageants, plays, dramas, programs 


Any denominational publishing house. 

Abingdon, Century, Doran, Scribner’s, Meigs, Cook, Association, Woman’s. 
Frank H. Cheley, 601 Steele St., Denver (for boys). 

J. H. Kuhlman, Publishers, 226 Main St., Londonville, Ohio. 

Missionary Education Movement, 156 5th Ave., New York. 

Pageant Publishers, 1208 S. Hill St., Los Angeles. 

Arthur Radcliffe Pub. Cc., Millville, N. J. 


4. Hvmun books, songs, cantatas, music 


Any denominational publishing house. 

The Century Company, 353 4th Ave., New York. 

E. O. Excell Company, 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Fullar-Meredith Company, 91 7th Ave., New York. 
Hackleman Book-Music-Supply Co., Indianapolis. 
Hall, Mack Co., 21st and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 
Hope Publishing Co., 5715 W. Lake St., Chicago. 
Rodeheaver Co., 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


5. Films, slides, projectors 


Bausch & Lomb Optie:l Co., Rochester (projectors). 
DeVry Corporation, 1101 Center St., Chicago (projectors). 
Educational Screen, Inc., Chicago. 

Willis P. Hume, Oberlin, Ohio (slides, and slides made). 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. (projectors and slides). 
Missionary Education Movement, 156 5th Ave., New York (slides). 
Mission Boards (foreign and home) of any denomination. 
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Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, 469 5th Ave., New York (in- 
formation). . 

National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 70 5th Ave., New York (lists of films). 

National Committee for Better Films, 70 5th Ave., New York. : 

National Pictures Service, Provident Bank Bldg., Cincinnati (projectors, and whole 
Bible in films). 

Pathe Exchange, 35 W. 45th St., New York (lists of films). . ; 

Society for Visual Education, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago (projectors and material). 

Spencer Lens Co., 19 Doat St., Buffalo (projectors). : 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen Corporation, 247 Park Ave. New York (projec- 


tors). 
Underwood and Underwood, 417 5th Ave., New York (projectors and slides). 
Victor Animatograph Co., 307 Victor Bldg., Davenport, Iowa (projectors). 


6. Pictures 


Brown Picture Co., Beverly, Mass. 

Brown, Robertson Co., 8 E. 49th St., New York. 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 

National Geographic Magazine, Washington, D. C. 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 

Prang Co., 2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 

Vermont Printing Co., Brattleboro (flash cards). 
W. A. Wilde Co., 131 Clarendon St., Boston. 


7. Church School Supplies of ALL sorts 


Any denominational publishing house. 

Abingdon, Scribners, Meigs, Cook. 

Church Publishing House, 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago (maps). 
Wm. H. Dietz, 20 E. Randolph St., Chicago. 

Goodenough & Woglom Co., 14 Vesey St., New York. 

Hammond Pub. Co., 49 Oneida St., Milwaukee. 

Hope Press, Mendota, III. 

Miller Pub. Co., Salamanca, N. Y. (hand work). 

A. J. Nystrom & Co., 2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago (maps, globes, charts). 
F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


8. Furniture and equipment 


Seek information from your denominational publishing house. 
American Seating Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Thomas Charles Co., 2249 Calumet Ave.,. Chicago. 

National School Equipment Co., Port Washington, Wis. 
Standard Blackboard Co., Second and Walnut Sts., St. Louis. 


9. Periodicals 


Denominational. Each of the major denominations has periodicals for its own homes, 
parents, teachers, and children. Baptists have The Adult Leader; Methodists have 
The Church School; Congregationalists issue the Pilgrim Elementary Teacher. 
Each denomination has also a promotional paper, like The Baptist, The Congrega- 
tionalist. Houses like the David C. Cook Publishing Co., and the Standard Pub- 
lishing Co., issue many magazines for different phases of church education. In 
addition to these, there should be mentioned at least the following: 

Religious Education (308 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago), 10 times a year, $4.00. 

International Journal of Religious Education (5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago), Monthly, 
$2.00. 

Journal of Education (6 Beacon St., Boston), Weekly, $3.00. 

Elementary School Journal (U. of Chicago), 10 times a year, $2.50. 

Education (120 Boylston St., Boston), Monthly, $4.00. 

Child Study (509 W. 121st St., New York), 8 times a year, $1.00. 

Children (353 4th Ave., New York), Monthly, $3.00. 

The Christian Century (440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago), Weekly, $4.00. 

Progressive Education (10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.), Quarterly, $2.00. 

Missionary Review of the World (156 5th Ave., New York), Monthly, $2.50. 

For Children 

The American Girl (Girl Scouts, 670 Lexington Ave., New York), Monthly, $1.50. 

Boy Life (Boy Scouts, 200 5th Ave., New York), Monthly, $2.00. 

Everyland (156 5th Ave., New York), Monthly, $1.00. 

St. Nicholas (New York), Monthly, $4.00. 
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Youths Companion (Boston), Weekly, $2.50. 
Child Life (Chicago), Monthly, $3.00. 


10. Denominational Publishers 
Baptist : . 
Judson Press (Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc.), 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Catholic: 
The Catholic Education Press, Washington, D. C. 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
Congregational : 
Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
Congregational Publication Society, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
Disciples : 
Bethany Press, 2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Lutheran: 
Augsburg Publication House, 525 S. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Augustana Publication House, Rock Island, Il. 
Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Heidelberg Press, 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
Lutheran Book Concern, 55 E. Main St., Columbus, Ohio. 
United Lutheran Publishing House, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
Wartburg Publishing House, 2018 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 
Methodist : 
Cokesbury Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
Abingdon Press, 150 5th Ave., New York. 
Methodist Book Concern, 740 Rush St., Chicago. 
Presbyterian: 
Westminster Press (Presbyterian Brd. of Publica.), Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia. 
Southern Baptist: 
Sunday School Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, Nashville, Tenn. 
Lamar and Barton, Nashville, Tenn. 
Unitarian: 
Beacon Press (Am. Unit. Ass’n.), 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
Universalist : 
Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


11. Other Publishers 


American Book Co., 330 E. 22nd St., Chicago. 

D. Appleton Co., 25 W. 32nd St., New York. 

Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York. 

George Banta Press, Menasha, Wisconsin. 

Boni & Liveright, 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., 185 Madison Ave., New York. 

Brentano’s, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Century Co., 353 4th Ave., New York. 

Christian Century Press, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Christian Science Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 

Church Publishing House, 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Illinois. 

Dodd-Mead & Co., 4th Ave. & 30th St., New York. 

George H. Doran Co., 244 Madison Ave., New York. 

Doubleday, Page & Co., 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 5th Ave., New York. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Ave., New York. 

Ginn & Co., 2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 

Harcourt Brace & Co., 161 E. Erie St., Chicago. 

Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York. 

Hartford Seminary Press, Hartford, Conn. 

D. C. Heath & Co., 1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 38 W. 32nd St., New York. 

Henry Holt and Co., 19 W. 44th St., New York. 

Houghton, Mifflin Co., 4 Park St., Boston. 

The Inquiry, 129 E. 52nd St., New York. 

Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, 50 FE. 42nd St., New York. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 55 5th Ave., New York. 
Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York. 
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A. C. McClurg, 341 E. Ontario St., Chicago. 

Meigs Publishing Co., Indianapolis, ‘Indiana. 

Missionary Education Movement, 156 5th Ave., New York. 
Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Thomas Nelson & Sons, 381 4th Ave., New York. 

The New Republic, Inc., 421 W. 21st St., New York. 

Open Court, 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, New York. 

Oxford University Press, 35 W. 32nd St., New York. 

Playground and Recreation Association, 315 4th Ave., New York. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York. 

Rand, McNally, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago. 

Fleming H. Revell Co., 158 5th Ave, New York. 

Row, Peterson & Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., New York. 

A. W. Shaw Co., 660 Cass St., Chicago. 

Silver, Burdett & Co., 221 E. Cullerton, Chicago. 

Standard Publishing Co., 8th, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Stratford Company, 234 Boylston St., Boston. 

Sunday School Times Co., Philadelphia. 

Survey Associates, 112 E. 19th St., New York. 

Syracuse University Press, New York. 

Teachers College Press, Columbia University, New York. 
University of Chicago Press, 5810 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 

University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
Warwick and York, York, Pa. 

W. A. Wilde Co., 131 Clarendon St., Boston. 

ohn C. Winston Co., 285 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Voman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York. 

World Book Co., 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 

Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
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A University of religion. Three separate of New England, half way between Boston and 
schools of Christian training grouped on one New York. 
campus. The Theological Seminary trains for A series of handsome and well-appointed 
the ministry; the School of Missions for the buildings makes its campus one of the most 
foreign field; the School of Religious Educa- beautiful in its section of the country. 
tion for the lay worker and teacher and for Case Memorial Library containing 125,000 
social service. Courses in any of the three volumes is for the use of the three schools. 
schools are open to all students. Thus oppor- This is one of the richest theological libraries 
tunity is offered for full-rounded religious edu- in the country. The faculty is composed of 
cation. A . 27 scholarly men and women with vitalized 

Hartford Seminary Foundation is located in personalities who have attained distinction in 
the center of the intellectual and cultural life their respective fields. 
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Educational Pamphlets 


College Catalogues and Registers 
Books Privately Printed and Published 


WE OFFER a special service to those who set 

high standards for their publications. Our 
unusually extensive resources enable you to pub- 
lish your own books or the College Catalogue in a 
manner fitting educational standards. Together 
with many other periodicals, we print this maga- 
zine, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Printing Products Corporation 


Formerly ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Polk and La Salle Streets 
CHICAGO 





























Books to Give and to Keep 


Sixteen men, members of the faculty of the University of Chicago, have 
searched, and found, and written down for all other inquiring minds the 
facts about the world and man—of life itself as they have found it. 
Their book 


The Nature of the World 
and of Man 


is “fascinating reading . . . fulfilling rarely its purpose . .. The 
book has taken on the unity, the coherence, the march of one great epic 


poem.” $4.00, postpaid $4.15 


The Psalms 


Newly translated from the Hebrew 
by J. M. Powis Smith 


“Tt is a translation that will be grateful to the devotional reader and 
the scholar alike, because both scholarship and fine religious feeling have 
gone into the making of it.”—Journal of Religion. 
“The book is singularly beautiful in form, binding, and printing . . . 
Dr. Smith has given us that rendering in a manner which can only 
enhance to us the value of the Psalms.”—The Christian Register. 

$3.00, postpaid $3.15 


The Formation of 


the New Testament 
by Edgar J. Goodspeed 


The well-known translator of the New Testament has again drawn upon 
his store of knowledge and given us an account of still another phase of 
the compilation of the New Testament. Here is the complete story of 
the ebb and flow of the New Testament books through the middle ages, 
the Reformation, and on down to our own day. $1.50, postpaid $1.60 


The Democratic Way of Life 


by Thomas V. Smith 


He has re-endowed “Liberty, Fraternity, Equality’—worn slogans of a 
goal that has never been reached—with some of the spirit of the days 
when they were magic words. He has brought to those elusive prin- 
ciples of democracy the modern point of view and proposes a way of 
life leading toward the ideal democracy. $1.75, postpaid $1.85 


The University of Chicago Press 
5810 Ellis Ave. : : : CHICAGO 
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